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wl ONSIDERABLE surprise was 

M) © felt in this country at the de- 

feat of the Gladstonians in the 

July elections of this year. 

The feeling would have been 

dismay, rather than surprise, 

had it not been the general 

opinion that the disaster 
would soon be retrieved. 

It is seldom that there can 
be with us unanimity of senti- 
ment on political subjects. 
But all Americans sympathize 

with the Liberals of England and of the 
continent. Whatever purpose they an- 
nounce, whatever adventures befall them, 
we hear in this country only the same un- 
varied chorus of praise. 

But it is well for admiration in regard to 
any subject to lapse at times into analysis. 
There are certain reasons why the present 
should be considered a favorable opportunity 
for a change of mental attitude toward Lib- 
erals. It will be restful, if not otherwise 
useful. 

Viewed in itself, certainly if interpreted 
according to their own explanation of its 
meaning, and their prophesies of a speedy re- 
verse, the catastrophe that has come upon 
English Liberals would not seem to be of 
great significance—only a temporary check 
in the cause of reform due to hostility 
toward the Irish race. Some statement of 
this kind would be accepted generally as an 
adequate description of the situation. 

But the fall of him who has been more 


than once dictator of the British Empire, 
the only great statesman that the Radical- 
ism of the whole world has in its ranks, 
must be considered by the most ardent 
Gladstonian ‘‘an untoward event.’”’” We 
must remember that it is after appeals made 
with all the fervor of his unrivaled eloquence 
to an electorate created in great part by him- 
self that Gladstone has been stricken down. 

It is not, however, as a mere national, 
that is to say, local, affair that the late elec- 
toral campaign of Great Britain comes 
within the scope of this article. But the 
possibility has occurred to us that the 
political changes in that country have some 
connection with a vast} world-movement 
impressive enough to quell every emotion in 
the investigation except the love of truth. 

Establishment of this theory will not les- 
sen for our British brethren the gravity of 
the circumstances surrounding them. But it 
sometimes lulls the pangs of personal vexa- 
tion to have it shown that one’s misfortunes 
arose from the operation of laws before 
which the highest genius and most resolute 
will must bow. 


x 


WE are usually indifferent to the politics 


of all countries but Great Britain. Perhaps 
it will be with some astonishment that we 
shall find, on looking into the condition 
of other countries possessing, like Great 
Britain, a constitutional government, that 
Conservatism of some type predominates at 
present in nearly all of them; in several of 
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them it has recently achieved considerable 
success. 

Gains in this year’s election, added to 
those of 1884, give the Catholics of Belgium 
three-quarters of the Chamber and confirm 
their supremacy in the kingdom. 

The Moderate or Depretis party of Italy 
and their Catholic allies, representing to- 
gether all that the nation now has of Con- 
servatism, obtained this year a majority of 
about fifty in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Sagasta, the Spanish premier, still called 
himself, at the latest advices, a Liberal ; but 
his chief official function is to maintain on 
the throne of his country an Austrian queen 
regent and a Bourbon babe, a very different 
occupation from that in which he engaged 
fifteen years ago. Sagasta, always compar- 
atively moderate, has certainly developed in 
the direction of Conservatism. 

The Liberals of Austria left office several 
years ago in a disorganized condition, which 
does not seem to have been much improved 
since. 

The woeful plight into which the German 
Liberals have fallen is well known. 

France is still a republic; but the elec- 
tions of 1885 showed an increase of Mo- 
narchic strength sufficient to create alarm. 

In Sweden a Reform cabinet came into 
power in 1880 as representative of the great 
Landtmanna party. This cabinet was to 
establish parliamentary government and do 
much other ‘‘ Liberal’’ work. But it broke 
up in 1883 without having effected anything. 
Since then there has been no Liberal move- 
ment in Sweden of similar importance. 

But the Norwegians have succeeded since 
that date in wresting from their sovereign 
the concession of a ministry approximating, 
though we believe it cannot be called fully, 
‘‘responsible.’’ This isthe only notable Lib- 
eral victory on the continent of recent date. 
Had the king yielded sooner and more gra- 
ciously, the Conservative reaction would 
perhaps have reached, by this time, the 
shores of Norway. 

The Progresistes of Portugal have long 
been powerful enough to keep the kingdom 
in constant excitement and to prevent all 
improvement in its condition. This year 
they were summoned by the king to form a 
ministry. 

If we extend our investigation to this 
continent, we find that the Dominion of 
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Canada is now, and has generally been, 
since its establishment, under the rule of its 
Conservatives; that the Conservatives of 
Brazil have of late increased in strength and 
have now a majority of the Chambers. The 
Liberals of Brazil stultified themselves by 
the electoral law of 1879, disfranchising, it 
is said, nine-tenths of the voters of the 
empire. The party has been working des- 
perately ever since to avert the ruin with 
which the operation of their law threatens 
them. 

Until a very recent period, Chili had been 
governed with but little interruption by Con- 
servatives. Liberalism now rules; Radical- 
ism has gained considerable influence. It 
remains to be seen whether the prosperity of 
the state will continue. 

The three countries that we have just 
named are our most respectable, as well as 
our most Conservative, neighbors. As for 
the other American states, it may not be 
just to say that the continuous anarchy that 
they call republican government is due to 
Liberal principles, but it is certainly not due 
to Conservative principles. 

This cessation of advance that we have 
noticed at so many points along the line of 
Liberalism, this retreat at other points, can 
hardly be.considered a mere medley of acci- 
dental occurrences. Some widely extending 
influence must be at work to produce such 
results. It might perhaps be argued, with 
considerable appearance of reason, that 
Liberalism had nearly exhausted its man- 
date, having performed about all the duties 
that had been assigned to it by Providence. 

It is true, there are still in existence 
thrones, and aristocracies, and established 
churches, and other ‘‘anomalies’’ and 
‘*abuses,’’ not consistent with modern ideas. 
But these ancient institutions, if always of 
necessity evil, have certainly been rendered 
comparatively harmless. The nations may 
have concluded, not unwisely, that it is 
hardly worth while to risk grave disturb- 
ances of the state in order to remove mere 
inconveniences easily endurable and likely 
to perish by gradual decay. Or they may 
have decided to retain these superfluities 
indefinitely as picturesque memorials of their 
past. 

The mission of the Liberal party has been 
in general to destroy, as that of the Con- 
servative party has been to preserve. It is 
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just as impossible that the work of destruc- 
tion should continue forever in politics as in 
other departments of labor. 


II. 


But perhaps a cause auxiliary to the one 
already mentioned for ‘‘the decline of Lib- 
eralism’’ may be found in certain mistakes 
committed with its sanction. Modern Lib- 
eralism has existed about one hundred 
years. There is no need to say that its 
achievements have been illustrious. It has 
transformed the world. But its earlier 
career was the epoch of its glory. Later, and 
especially where it has developed into Radi- 
calism, its course has been less admirable. 

Unfortunately, the last thirty or forty 
years form the period with which the gen- 
eral reader is least familiar. On that 
account, the historic criticism, the only 
kind of, much value, and the one that we 
now wish to apply to ‘‘ advanced’’ political 
ideas, will not be certain to receive the con- 
sideration that it deserves. 

But we may safely presume that every- 
body knows something of the course that 
the German Liberals have taken, beginning 
with 1848, when they had their first oppor- 
tunity to show their ‘‘ plentiful lack’’ of 
statesmanship; knows the history of the 
ridiculous Frankfort parliament of 1848, fit 
subject for the inextinguishable laughter of 
gods and men, had not its wild experiments 
been so fruitful in misery to the land. 
Everybody knows, certainly, the failure of 
German Liberalism at that time and at every 
subsequent effort to secure that unity for 
which the nation was so anxious and which 
Bismarck brought about with such ease. Is 
it possible to conceive of a greater contrast 
than that between the Radical Germany of 
1848-9, rent by civil war, and the Conserva- 
tive Germany of to-day. 

Endowed with new opportunities of great- 
ness by Bismarck’s grant of universal suf- 
frage, the Liberals frittered away this chance 
by aiding the Prince in his warfare against 
the Church, falsifying all their pretensions 
to love of justice and of freedom. Having 
served the purpose of their capricious mas- 
ter, they have now been cast aside. Wecan 
see no reason for pitying their present igno- 
ble condition. 

The creator of the German empire, taking 
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‘the road to Canossa,”’ is one of the strang- 
est spectacles of this reactionary period ; 
one of the most conclusive proofs that this 
period is really of that kind. Bismarck’s 
persecution of the Catholic church is the 
enigma, as well as the disgrace, of his 
career. It began without cause; it has 
ended in defeat. 

How often has this ‘‘ Progressive Age”’ 
been at feud with the various branches of 
the Church. The Church has suffered 
grievously at times; its enemies have al- 
ways suffered worse. Within the last ten 
years, the religious element has gained 
strength in various directions, as can easily 
be seen. It is more efficiently represented, 
more respectfully recognized in literature 
and science. 

The Liberals of Belgium brought on their 
recent defeats by a Kulturkampf, of which 
the most noticeable feature was an unpop- 
ular law compelling every commune to 
establish a secular school, though all the 
inhabitants might prefer one under religious 
influence. 

It seems impossible for a French Republic 
to exist without a Kulturkampf. The one 
now waged, not particularly cruel, is exas- 
perating to the last degree, and altogether 
unnecessary and unjust. The war against 
the French church is carried on not only by 
the central government, but by local author- 
ities. The municipality of Lyons voted 
recently to remove from public places and 
buildings all religious emblems ‘‘as relics 
of a degrading superstition.’’ But as there 
is much infidel sentiment in France, which 
is delighted with an anti-church movement, 
the Republic has probably been more dis- 
graced than weakened by its course in this 
respect. 

It is not Clericals and Monarchists alone 
that find the policy of the French Republic 
objectionable. Many that were willing to 
accept the Republic, not a few that were 
active in establishing it, are greatly disap- 
pointed with the result. Two distinguished 
representatives of the latter class, Jules 
Simon and Edmond Scherer, published in 
1883 regretful, but grave and severe indict- 
ments of the course that the government 
persisted in following. ‘‘It is curious and 
painful to witness in 1883,’’ says M. Simon, 
‘the same exaggerations and excesses as in 
1793. That past from which we are sepa- 
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rated by almost a century is still so near us 
that we cannot explain our own condition 
without reverting to it.’’ Simon’s criti- 
cisms are more particularly directed against 
the Church and the educational policy of 
Republic, but are not confined to these de- 
partments. M. Scherer deplores the despi- 
cable means by which deputies gain their 
seats and cabinets strive to postpone their 
ruin: promises of official position or of sub- 
sidies for local improvements. 

There are very few, except those whose in- 
terests are bound up with the Republic, that 
have confidence in its stability. But there 
is probably less danger that it will not last 
than that it will do no credit to Democratic 
institutions. The enormous debt is con- 
stantly on the increase. The colonial policy 
is absurd. The foreign policy is reckless. 
The expulsion of the princes is a specimen 
of bluster that could only emanate from a 
government at once weak and cruel. 

A strange triple alliance, Napoleon III., 
the House of Savoy, and Liberalism, gave 
Italy her freedom. But the Liberals seem to 
have exhausted their strength in helping to 
create their country. They have done very 
It is often 


little to improve its condition. 
asserted that the peasants are worse off than 
they were in the infamous times of the for- 


eign despotism. Deputies are divided into 
jealous factions. Parliamentary government 
is carried on under great difficulties and in 
a very ineffective manner. 

But it is Spain that has had the most 
deplorable experience with Advanced par- 
ties. From the dethronement of Isabella II. 
in 1868 to the restoration of her son in the 
last days of 1874, that country was in pos- 
session of a series of Liberal and Radical 
governments, each making an ignominious 
failure, becoming an object of execration to 
Spain and of disgust te the whole world. 
Anarchy and civil war overspread the 
wretched land, sometimes termed by its 
masters a kingdom, sometimes a republic. 
These half dozen years of Radicalism 
brought on Spain more shame and wretch- 
edness than would a century of Bourbon 
tyranny. At last the nation, sick of the 
whole miserable business called ‘‘ reform,”’’ 
cowered down again beneath the shelter of 
the old throne. The experiment would 
have been even briefer than it was had it not 
been for Alfonso’s extreme youth. 
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British politics have been so much influ- 
enced of late by the Irish movement that 
they are not very well fitted to illustrate the 
subject under discussion. The question 
whether a nation has the right to govern 
itself is entirely different from the question 
whether it shall govern itself according to 
Conservative or Radical principles. But 
the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone, which 
is generally condemned, has had something 
to do with his overthrow. Foreign policy is 
a department in which Radicalism seems 
to be, of necessity, weak. ‘‘Pur’’ Radicals 
have a kind of theory that a country should 
have no foreign policy. 

Socialism and Nihilism have no necessary 
connection with Liberalism. But abhor- 
rence of those doctrines has done something 
to promote the reaction. 


III. 


THE lines of investigation that we have 
followed would not, of themselves, lead to a 
conclusion more serious than that Liberal- 
ism was under a temporary eclipse. That 
the future of the world was hers might still 
be believed ; that nothing could prevent or 
long delay her complete supremacy. It is 
worth while to consider on what ground this 
opinion rests. 

A work bearing on this topic has been 
issued by Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Any 
work from this illustrious writer would 
command attention. But the profound im- 
pression created by this volume on “‘ Pop- 
ular Government”’ proves, we think, that the 
same distrust of Democracy that he ex- 
hibits has been lurking in many minds; or 
that the seeds of suspicion that he has 
scattered have fallen in soil remarkably con- 
genial. 

To the investigator in a field of much im- 
portance that offers opinions different from 
those usually held, moderation is becoming. 
Maine accordingly estimates rather than 
asserts, announces probabilities rather than 
certainties. Want of space will forbid us 
from employing his cautious circumlocu- 
tion. We shall state briefly certain facts 
bearing on the controversy that the English 
publicist has aroused. 

Modern Liberalism is not more than a 
century old and shows already symptoms of 
apparent decrepitude. But taking it at its 
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best, what right have we to assume that our 
country is to counterbalance the experience 
of all the preceding ones, and can be taken 
as a sure prophecy of all those that are to 
come? At the earliest formation of govern- 
ments Democracy seems to have had an 
equal chance with Monarchy and Aristoc- 
racy. In nearly all wealthy and populous 
states it soon succumbed. The Grecian re- 
publics and the Roman had their eras of 
power and splendor. Rome’s greatness 
lasted many centuries. But the condition 
of those ancient commonwealths was so 
different in many ways from that of modern 
states that we can hardly learn from their 
political experience what would be advisable 
for ourselves. It is by examples more recent 
and better understood that we must be 
taught. 

‘‘Splendor is nothing without duration,”’ 
said a courtier to Napoleon I., when the 
conversion of the Consulate into an Empire 
was in contemplation. Splendor in a gov- 
ernment without duration is worse than 
nothing ; for what a mockery to a nation 
are a few years or decades of fame, if they 
are to be followed by the miseries of anar- 
chy, of dismemberment, of subjugation. 
Governments that maintain their existence 
for a long period must, we know, preserve 
some degree of order and insure, to a tol- 
erable extent, the prosperity of their sub- 
jects. 

The governments that have in modern 
times performed work of this kind for some 
centuries and on what we may call an ex- 
tensive scale, that is, for a considerable pop- 
ulation, are the Roman empire, the Byzan- 
tine empire, the Romano-German empire, 
the ancient monarchy of France, and the 
English monarchy. The Venetian oli- 
garchy, the Spanish, Russian, and Swedish 
monarchies have some right to be appended 
to this list. We do not say that these gov- 
ernments were all excellent. Some were 
contemptible indeed, compared with the 
short-lived democracies of Italy, the Middle 
Ages, the more durable federal unions of the 
Swiss and the Dutch. But it was to these 
monarchies, such as they were, that was 
entrusted the duty of preserving and devel- 
oping, for nearly eighteen centuries, the civ- 
ilization of the world. These monarchies, 
the most despotic of them, were often pop- 
ular; their subjects regarded them as the 
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only safeguard against the utter collapse of 
government, or what was nearly as bad, the 
oppression of the higher classes. 

The declaration, ‘‘I am the state,’’ so odi- 
ous to us, was not always objectionable. 
How do we know that a necessity for such 
systems of rule will not return or be imag- 
ined to have returned? What an unex- 
pected increase of national favor for the 
Hohenzollern dynasty we have ourselves 
seen. The great German race would sacri- 
fice in a moment all its other political insti- 
tutions rather than its Imperial house. 
Since the Christian era no nation has exer- 
cised so much influence over the fate of 
Europe as Germany. Her primacy is not 
likely soon to cease. Should Radicalism 
become predominant on the outskirts of 
Europe, the German throne, while it stands, 
will bar all encroachments on the interior 
of the continent. 


IV. 
OF the successful application, in modern 
times, of Republican principles, the United 


States of America affords the only brilliant, 
the only really important example. Our 


success has bewildered Europe. Monarchists 


view it with needless alarm; Democrats, 
with extravagant hopes. That the situation 
is far more favorable here for experiments in 
government than in the Old World, with its 
crowded population and complex state sys- 
tem, is indeed partially understood in 
Europe. But there seems to be but faint 
comprehension of a much more important 
fact: that our government, though Republi- 
can, is, forthis age, of an extremely Conserv- 
ative nature. Indeed, we seldom give any 
heed to this circumstance ourselves. 

See the consequence of this vague knowl- 
edge of our institutions diffused abroad. 
The Radicals of Europe, availing themselves 
of the general misapprehension as to the 
true state of our affairs, have recklessly, or 
rather dishonestly, undertaken to foist on 
the world in pretended deference to our 
institutions a political system differing as 
much from ours as ours differs from that of 
Elizabethan England. 

“My father’s brother (perhaps); but no more like my 
father 
Than I to Hercules.” 

It is with due deliberation that we say 

above that the Radicals have acted ‘‘dishon- 
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estly;’’ for persons daily engaged in fram- 
ing constitutional projects must have some 
knowledge on the subject, if they have no 
wisdom. The ideal of government cher- 
ished by the European Radical is this : Abo- 
lition of all local independence, unless in 
special cases where retaining or creating it 
will further some destructive process ; aboli- 
tion also of all auxiliary departments of 
government. If to conciliate prejudices 
president and senate must be allowed to 
exist, let them be cajoled or bullied into 
becoming nonentities, as the president of 
France has become, as the senate of France 
is to become. Let them owe their election 
to deputies, not to the people. Let all the 
prerogatives of government be concentrated 
and consolidated into one chamber, sole 
organ and embodiment of the national will, 
chosen by universal suffrage for short terms, 
renewed not like our senate by fractions, but 
simultaneously. From the decisions of this 
chamber let there be no appeal; with them, 
no interference; in enforcing them, no 
delay. If there must be ministers, let them 
be mere tools of the chamber, appointed and 
removed at its will. 


This method of government is as old as 
Radicalism itself. The French assembly of 
1789 declared that the national representa- 
tion was, of necessity, ‘‘one and indivis- 


ible.’’ It took but a short time to find out 
that the entire government was ‘‘one and 
indivisible.”’ 

Notwithstanding the catastrophes that 
have always followed attempts to put this 
system in force, it has kept its place in the 
affections of Radicals. It is ‘‘logical’’ and 
‘*simple.”’ 

Still, for prudential reasons, they some- 
times modify it in appearance. President 
Grévy was one of the group that voted in 
1878 against creating a presidency of the 
Republic, thinking the office inconsistent 
with Democratic government. Having had 
the strange fortune to be chosen to fill this 
pernicious post, he has consistently done 
his best to efface it and himself. But by 
another singular chance, it is the profound 
respect entertained for President Grévy per- 
sonally that gives the Republic about all the 
prestige it enjoys. 

Compare the Radical system described 
above with our own. Notice, in the first 
place, our two score state sovereignties, some 
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equal in resources to a kingdom, others of 
moderate, a few of minute dimensions, each 
electing and impeaching its own officials, 
making its own laws, framing, amending, 
abolishing its constitution, asking nobody’s 
sanction, not even vouchsafing officially the 
slightest intimation in regard to its per- 
formances to any external authority or 
power whatever. 

Our president is more powerful than any 
sovereign can hope to be under a “‘ parlia- 
mentary’’ system. The president of the 
United States cannot in an emergency ap- 
peal, like a monarch of ancient race, to 
dynastic loyalty. But he has what is more 
to the purpose, the loyalty of a powerful 
party constituting a majority of the nation, 
who would rather see him overpass than fall 
below the full limit of all his constitutional 
rights. A horde of officials hold their posi- 
tions subject to his will. He appoints, 
retains, or dismisses his ministry as regard- 
less of votes by the national assembly as 
of votes in the British Parliament. He 
vetoes, with the utmost nonchalance, bill 
after bill adopted by the deputies. He is 
the elect of the nation. In case of conflict 
with deputies, it is he, not they, that the 
nation is most likely to consider the faithful 
representative of its opinions. 

But our upper house is a still more re- 
markable institution to exist in a Republic. 
Its term is comparatively long, but that is 
of less significance than its gradual renewal 
by thirds, its election by state legislatures of 
two chambers, the states themselves varying 
greatly, as we have said, in many ways and 
not likely to be all swayed to the same 
extent by the same political passions. How 
shrewdly has it been contrived that no sud- 
den gust of popular opinion should ever 
sweep through the august halls of the 
American senate. 

We have awritten constitution. To get 
an amendment to it is as complicated and 
tedious a piece of work, we should say, as 
was ever imposed on a legislative body. 
We have a high court to interpose its veto 
against any infringements of the constitu- 
tion. It can nullify for this purpose laws 
demanded by the people and enacted by our 
deputies and president. 

We have finally to consider our lower 
chamber, or popular assembly, fettered by 
the constitution, eyed suspiciously by the 
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high court, scorned by the cabinet, buffeted 
by the aristocratic senate, rebuked by the 
monarchic president, provincial legislatures 
ignoring its existence. This is all that we 
can show to correspond with the arrogant 
Chamber of Deputies of France, overturn- 
ing an administration three or four times a 
year (we believe that is about the annual 
average under the Republic), or to the om- 
nipotent Commons of England, who could, 
as an eminent English publicist says, ‘‘ force 
the queen to sign her own death warrant.”’ 

It seems, then, that in mentioning coun- 
tries where Conservatism predominates, we 
might very properly have mentioned the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding the ‘‘abuses’’ and ‘‘anom- 
alies’’ in our system that we have enumer- 
ated, there is no demand, except by avowed 
Anarchists, fora change. The chief magis- 
trate of one of our commonwealths, sup- 
posed to be an aspirant for a higher office, 
has, we believe, declared in favor of abol- 
ishing the senatorial power in regard to 
executive appointments, but with a view of 
adding to the power of the president. So 
that we can hardly find, in this direction, 
reform in the Radical sense, even if his 
excellency should gain adherents to his pro- 
posal, which we have not yet heard was the 
case. 

Truly, if the European Democracy is in 
possession of the final political Evangel, we 
must ourselves be 


‘Pagans suckled in a creed outworn.”’ 


Or, if not quite so bad as that, we must, at 
any rate, be living under a dispensation that 
is merely rudimentary. 

If there was any prospect of Europe get- 
ting itself thoroughly revolutionized, we 
might expect earnest, and perhaps trouble- 
some efforts from that quarter to propagate 
the true faith among us. Howa Parisian or 
Birmingham Radical, would delight to get 
his hands on our antiquated constitution. 
Under his manipulation, how quickly it 
would 

“ Change 
Into something new and strange.’’ 

For obvious reasons, we have insisted in 
this article, on the Conservative aspect of 
our government. There is no necessity for 
Saying that it has popular elements that 
distinguish it, to our great good fortune, 
from monarchies even of limited type. 
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The final statement of our position is this: 
We are separated by an abyss wide as the 
vast Atlantic alike from the Conservatism, 
the Liberalism, and the Radicalism of 
Europe. By Providence or the wisdom of 
our fathers ‘‘the elements’’ of statehood 
‘‘were kindlier mixed’’ for us than for the 
older nations. 

But we can find no study more useful than 
to watch from our high vantage ground the 
controversies that vex less fortunate states. 
It will be of no use, however, to observe and 
investigate unless we can do so with dis- 
crimination and without prejudice. The 
follies and crimes of European Democrats 
are as alien from us as those of European 
Monarchists and should be as severely 
judged. We must abandon the idle habit 
of believing that any party or project that 
bears the Liberal label is admirable; that 
all opposition to it, the least hesitation to 
concur in it, is atrocious. 

Our land, the home of serene freedom, 
resounds with hysterical glee at the ruin of 
every throne, of every ancient constitution. 
How often have we seen these systems im- 
mediately replaced, to our confusion, by 
something far worse, more wasteful, more 
imbecile, more brutal. 


V. 


In the future, political supremacy will 
perhaps depend on success in managing the 
relations between capital and labor. It is 
not certain that Liberalism will be more 
efficient than Conservatism in satisfying the 
demands of the workingmen. That indus- 
trial system which he detests is inseparably 
associated with Liberalism. They are the 
creations and developments of each other, 
co-ordinate factors of modern progress. Can 
one be expected to aid in destroying or even 
seriously modifying the other ? 

About 1860 the senate of Cambridge uni- 
versity, England, commanded Mr. Joseph 
Kay to travel through Western Europe and 
examine the condition of the poorer classes. 
His report asto England is this: ‘‘ The poor 
of England are more depraved, more pauper- 
ized, more irreligious, and very much worse 
educated than the poor of any other Euro- 
pean nation, except Russia, Turkey, South 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain.”’ 

When this report was written England 
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had been ruled for a generation by Liberal- 
ism. It has now been under the influence 
of Liberalism for over half a century. The 
condition of the English poor is still 
wretched in the extreme. 

There is more to be said on this point: 
England has always had a Parliament of 
considerable importance in the state. For 
the past two hundred years Parliaments, not 
kings, have ruled England. During this 
period, at least up to the year when Mr. Kay 
wrote, Germany, Austria, Northern and 
Central Italy, Denmark, and for most of the 
time Norway and Belgium, that is the 
greater part of the population (said to have 
reached a higher standard of comfort than 
the corresponding class in England), were 
under the sway of paternal despots. 

The best system of arbitration now in 
force, the French conseil des prud’ hommes, is 
merely a continuation of ‘‘the court of 
peace,’’ established by Napoleon I. Bis- 
marck has gone farther than any other min- 
ister in undertaking to satisfy Socialist 
demands. That eminent authority, Thorold 
Rogers, says that the condition of the Brit- 
ish laborer was better in the fifteenth cen- 
tury than it has been since. The fifteenth 
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By W. P. 
" OOD ev’nin’, Gen’ral! Good ev’nin’, 
Massa !’’ 

‘*Good evening, Skip !’’ 

It was my friend, General Hamilton, that 
replied. As for myself, I turned and looked 
at the man that had accosted us. 

I was visiting the general in his Southern 
home, and had that evening, on the arrival 
of the steamer, accompanied him down to 
the landing. While returning, we were 
addressed as above by one of the many 
negroes that were passing, and it was his 
singularity of appearance that had _ at- 
tracted me. 

It will be hard for me to describe just how 
he appeared to me in the dim twilight of 
that evening. So short in stature as to be 
almost dwarfish, he had, nevertheless, a 
breadth of chest that suggested prodigious 
strength, while a large, full head, marking 
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century preceded the Protestant reform. In 
that century the vast monastic establish- 
ments of the Catholic church were in opera- 
tion, dispensing those extensive charities 
that set at defiance all the laws of Political 
Economy. 

In many recent articles on the labor ques- 
tion we ,jhave found acknowledgments that 
the difficulty could be met only by faithful 
adherence to the teachings of the gospel. 
One article now before us calls for ‘‘ a Chris- 
tian basis’’ for industry ; another asks for 
recognition of the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ We suppose 
these men are really in earnest. We sup- 
pose they see some possibility that their 
recommendations will be adopted. 

But to find benevolence, the benevolence 
of that Bible that has received such scorn 
from the nineteenth century, recommended 
by that century as a substitute or antidote 
for the god of its idolatry, Competition, 
opens up to us visions of a ‘‘ Conservative 
reaction’’ too magnificent, or shall we say 
too shadowy, for discussion in this paper. 


“It may be wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth.”’ 


OF THE WAR. 


CHIPMAN. 


more than ordinary mental force, sat appar- 


ently directly upon his shoulders. The 
most striking peculiarity, however, about 
the man was his gait. I watched him for a 
few minutes, at loss how to account for it, 
when I discovered that his knees were joint- 
less, and his limbs moved stiffly from the 
thighs. Turning to my friend, I remarked: 

‘‘What a singular specimen of human 
deformity !’’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ assented he, but a moment after 
added thoughtfully, ‘‘and yet in that de- 
formed body dwells a soul of singular fidel- 
ity, while his whole life exhibits marked 
traits of heroism, and perseverance, and 
self-sacrifice.”’ 

Looking with new 
retreating figure, I said: 

‘*T should like to hear his story.’’ 

‘‘ After tea,’’ replied the general, as he 


interest after that 
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threw open the gate to his own spacious 
grounds, ‘‘I shall be glad to tell it to you.” 

An hour later, as we sat in his private 
office, I reminded him of his promise, and 
this is the story he told: 


Two miles up the river is one of the finest 
plantations for many miles around. Broad 
fields, dotted here and there with groves of 
oak or pine, slope back from the river bank, 
and on the highest knoll, overlooking a 
vast and beautiful section, the mansion 
house stands. Long avenues, bordered with 
the magnolia, the japonica, and the azalea, 
wind gracefully in and out among the trees, 
and tell us how nature and art can blend to 
render the prospect pleasing to the vision. 
Altogether, ‘‘ The Oaks,”’ for so this planta- 
tion is called, is a delightful habitation. 

Before the war, this was the property of 
Judge Atherton, a man of wide influence in 
the state, and of strict integrity. His fam- 
ily consisted of himself, wife, and two 
bright and promising children, a boy and a 
girl. Large wealth was theirs, and numer- 
ous slaves were at their call. Among the 
number was this Skip, whom we met to- 
night. Born on the plantation in the 
strange, deformed shape you now behold 
him, he, perhaps on account of that very 
deformity, received unusual favor from his 
master’s hand. 

When old enough to be of service, he was 
assigned to the kitchen yard, and the bring- 
ing of wood and water, the running on 
errands, and other lighter services about the 
house and grounds, became his duties. His 
unusual fidelity, even in these little things, 
soon won the approbation of his mistress, 
and she, as a reward for his faithfulness, 
taught him to read and write. 

His same fidelity here ere long made him 
intellectually superior to the majority of his 
companions, and this, added to the fact that 
they often found his uncouth appearance a 
ground for cruel jest, caused him to be of a 
retiring disposition. His books were the 
companions of his spare hours, and that he 
read them thoughtfully and understandingly 
both his master and his mistress found 
abundant evidence. 

But, deformed as Skip was, and secluded 
as were his habits, he was soon known to be 
possessed of enormous strength. Few there 
were, not only on the plantation, but 


-came. 
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throughout the country, that would have 
cared to have measured their physical prow- 
ess with his. Of his own accord, too, he, at 
odd times, sought the fields and tried his 
hand at plow and hoe, at gin, and press, 
and mill, until it became quite the thing on 
the plantation, in all emergencies, to turn 
to Skip for the needed assistance, and seldom 
did he fail to meet the demand made upon 
him. Though he knew it not, he was in 
this way fitting himself for the great work 
of his life. 

But to hasten on with my story: The war 
Judge Atherton was among the first 
to offer his services to his native state, and 
when the regiment formed in this county 
went to the front, he was commissioned its 
colonel. Though scarcely twenty years old, 
I held, through Judge Atherton’s influence, 
a lieutenant’s commission in company A of 
the same regiment. 

Before leaving home, the judge called 
Skip to him and gave him direct charge of 
the plantation. 

‘*Now, Skip,’’ he said, as he closed the 
interview, ‘‘I have placed you in charge here 
because, young as you are, you have ever 
been faithful tome. I have more confidence 
in you than all the others beside, and, above 
all, I want you to remember I leave your 
mistress and the children to your protection. 
We can never tell what the fortunes of war 
may be, but, understand, you are to answer 
to me for these loved ones with your own 
life.’’ 

‘‘Massa judge,’ replied the faithful fel- 
low, ‘‘ you’ll have no occasion to regret this 
trust.’’ 

Subsequent events show how thoroughly 
that promise was fulfilled. 

For several months following this section 
of the state was spared the horrors and 
devastations of the war, and the plantation 
life at ‘‘ The Oaks’’ did not differ much from 
that which had preceded, except the master 
was for the most part absent. There was 
more or less disquietude among the slaves, 
as was common to that time, with an occa- 
sional disappearance of one or two of the 
more restless and daring. 

But the first great change of external con- 
ditions at ‘‘ The Oaks’’ came with the tidings 
of Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation. 
The news was carried rapidly by one negro 
to another, and the stampede of the slaves, 
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so general in the border states on receipt of 
the tidings, took place at ‘‘ The Oaks.’’ Mrs. 
Atherton awoke one morning to find the 
plantation deserted, save by the faithful 
Skip and his mother, an old ‘‘ mammy’”’ of 
uncertain years. 

‘‘Why didn’t you go with the others, 
Skip?’’ asked Mrs. Atherton. ‘‘I have no 
more power to keep you than to keep 
them.’’ 

‘‘Missus Emily,’ replied he, ‘‘I shall 
never leave you.”’ 

The days of trial and hardship had now 
begun. Previous to the ‘‘stampede’’ of her 
slaves, Mrs. Atherton had, in her loyalty of 
heart, drained the plantation of all she 
could possibly spare, and forwarded it for 
the support of the army. The slaves in 
their exodus had taken much of what 
remained. Now, foraging parties from the 
enemy swept down along the river banks, 
leaving absolute destitution in their tracks. 
Still, owing to Skip’s industry, there was 
no extreme suffering at ‘‘ The Oaks;’’ he was 
untiring in his efforts to furnish food for all. 

But trials far greater were to follow. 
Skip returned from the village one day, 
where he had been on an errand, with the 


information that that scourge of southern 
diseases, yellow fever, had made its appear- 
ance there. 


At this time Mrs. Atherton excepting her 
children and two slaves, was absolutely 
alone on the plantation. An aunt that had, 
since the outbreak of the war, resided with 
her was now absent, visiting in an adjoin- 
ing county. With every confidence in Skip, 
she consulted with him concerning the pre- 
cautions necessary to escape this new dan- 
ger. Though anxious for her children’s 
sake, she nevertheless hoped that the very 
isolation of ‘‘ The Oaks’’ would insure their 
safety. In vain, however, was every effort 
to escape the contagion. Two weeks later, 
both children lay dead of the fever, and the 
inother herself, all unconscious of her loss, 
called piteously for them, and her husband 
in the delirium of the same fatal disease. 

It was now that Skip displayed a heroism 
seldom surpassed. From the very outset, 
he had taken his place by his suffering mis- 
tress’ bedside, while the children were ban- 
ished to another part of the house, and to 
the old ‘‘mammy’s’’ care. And when, a 
day or two later, in spite of that precaution, 
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they were stricken, it was his strong arms 
that brought them to the mother’s room, 
and his willing hands that ministered to 
their wants with the same zealous care. 
When they died he, with a tenderness not 
unlike a mother’s, robed them for, and laid 
them in, their graves. 

Possibly it would have been wiser if Skip 
had gone to the village for aid; and yet it is 
doubtful if it could have been secured. No 
physician was within miles, and there were 
but few families around that were not wholly 
occupied in caring for their own sick and 
dead. Skip himself was no mean nurse. 
and as a proof of his faithfulness and skill, 
Mrs. Atherton began to recover slowly. 

As long as possible the death of the chil- 
dren was kept from her, but when no longer 
possible to conceal it, Skip told the sad 
news. The revelation came with crushing 
weight upon Mrs. Atherton in her feeble 
condition, and a relapse followed ; for weeks 
she hung between life and death, but event- 
ually the crisis was passed, and she became 
convalescent. The scourge ere this had 
spent its force, and friends had come to 
relieve the faithful fellow that had twice 
beaten back death from its intended victim. 

One afternoon as Mrs. Atherton sat out 
upon the verandah, where Skip’s strong 
arms had carried her, for she was still too 
weak to help herself, she called him to her. 

‘*Skip,’’ she said, ‘‘I have heard nothing 
from your master for weeks, and I can bear 
this suspense no longer. Then, too, I want 
him to know of the children’s death, and 
my extreme feebleness. Possibly he could 
obtain a furlough fora few weeks. He was 
at Spotsylvania with General Early, when 
I last heard from him. Now, do you think 
you could take a message to him ?”’ 

‘Who'll stay with you, missus, while 
I’m gone?’’ Skip asked. 

‘‘Old ‘mammy’ and Mrs. Rollins will re- 
main here until you return,’”’ she replied. 
‘‘Then,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ll start in 

mornin’.’’ 

When morning came Skip was gone. 
How he ever traced out his master is a mys- 
tery, for the changes had been rapid since 
the twelfth regiment was at Spotsylvania. 
But this I know: One day while we were in 
the Shenandoah valley, near Winchester, 
General Atherton (he had now reached this 
rank) sent for me, and there in his quarters 


the 
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was Skip. He had delivered his message, 
and was awaiting his master’s orders. Gen- 
eral Atherton was deeply affected by the sad 
tidings Skip had brought, and wished to 
leave at once for home. But we were just 
on the eve of battle, and, after talking the 
matter over with me, General Atherton 
directed Skip to remain with him a few 
days, and then, if possible, he would get a 
brief absence and go home with him. 

The details of the battle of Winchester 
are familiar to you. It was one of the terri- 
ble conflicts of my experience, and it was 
there I lost this good right arm. Our utter 
defeat and disastrous losses, after an appar- 
ent victory, are now matters of history. 
The brigade under General Atherton was 
for a time held in reserve, and from the 
position he occupied he could see how our 
forces were needing support. Chafing at 
the detention, prolonged, he thought, beyond 
any necessity, he placed himself at the head 
of his troops the moment the order was 
given him to advance, and led them into 
the field. 

Not long after, the rumor ran down the 
lines that General Atherton had fallen. I 
was in another part of the field with my 
regiment and so hotly pressed I could not 
leave to search for my friend. There was 
no need for me to do this, I learned after- 
wards, but even my desire to do so was 
shortly after driven from my mind by my 
own wound. Not until I recovered con- 
sciousness in the hospital did I learn 
that General Atherton had been instantiy 
killed. 

Skip, at the beginning of the battle, had, 
contrary to his own wish, been directed by 
his master to remain in the rear. Late in 
the afternoon the news reached him that the 
general had fallen. Instantly he hastened 
into the field, and, in spite of whistling 
bullet or screaming shell, sought his mas- 
ter; but darkness was falling around ere he 
found the object of his search. 

It was in a small ravine the general had 
fallen, and the same sheli had also killed his 
horse, which had fallen upon him. Now, 
Skip’s great strength served him indeed. 
With almost superhuman exertion, he rolled 
the dead horse from his master and eagerly 
sought his heart, hoping life still remained. 
But no! Already the body was stiff and 
cold, and the huge wound the shell had torn 
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in his side showed that he must have in- 
stantly expired. Sadly the faithful servant 
raised the body in his arms and bore it from 
the field. 

All through the night, with intervals of 
rest, Skip proceeded onward, keeping as 
nearly as possible due south. Morning 
found him several miles from the battle- 
field and near a small viliage. Seeking out 
a secluded spot, he scooped out with his 
hands a shallow grave, and having removed 
everything of value from the general’s per- 
son, he wrapped him in his cloak and laid 
him therein. Then, having taken the pre- 
caution to learn the name of the village and 
the county in which it was situated, he 
turned his face towards home. 

Two weeks later, ragged and footsore, he 
arrived at ‘‘ The Oaks.’’ The news of Gen- 
eral Atherton’s death had already reached 
Mrs. Atherton, and her impression had been 
that Skip had never reached him. Imagine 
her feelings then, when the noble fellow 
appeared, told his story, and laid his mas- 
ter’s sword and other valuables at her feet. 
Nor was her appreciation of his faithfulness 
lessened when she learned how he had taken 
care to arrange for the identification of the 
general’s body and its removal at such time 
as she chose. 

With the fall of Richmond came the close 
of the war. Investigation showed that Gen- 
eral Atherton, like many other southern sol- 
diers, had laid his fortune on the altar of 
the cause for which he had died. Even the 
plantation was heavily mortgaged and with 
little hopes of saving anything from the 
wreck, Mrs. Atherton began to pick up her 
personal effects, preparatory to seeking an- 
other home. Then the faithful Skip inter- 
posed : 

‘‘Missus Emily,’’ he said, ‘‘I promised 
Massa George I would care for you with my 
life. Old ‘mammy’ is dead, and I now have 
no one but you. When others made sport of 
my deformity, you protected me; you taught 
me to read and write and made me all I am. 
Now these hands shall labor for you.”’ 

Mrs. Atherton, greatly affected by this 
further proof of Skip’s devotion, replied : 

‘‘I thank you, Skip, and would gladly 
keep you if I could, but you know the plan- 
tation must be sold and I must myself find 
a home with others. No! gonowand make 
whatever arrangement you can elsewhere for 
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your own best interests, and be sure I shall 
never forget your unselfish devotion to your 
master and myself.”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, Missus Emily,’’ per- 
sisted Skip, ‘‘ but there is no need of giving 
up ‘The Oaks.’ If you can arrange to hold 
the mortgage for awhile, I will manage the 
plantation for you, and will pay off the 
debt.”’ 

The conversation was continued for some 
time. Mrs. Atherton was well nigh hope- 
less respecting the undertaking. Skip was 
firmly convinced of itssuccess. But finally, 
to satisfy the good fellow, Mrs. Atherton 
sent forme. After listening to her explana- 
tions, I sought an interview with Skip, and 
so thoroughly did I become convinced of 
his ability to manage the plantation, I 
advised Mrs. Atherton to make the trial, 
and arrangements were completed to that 
end. 

Since that day, Skip has been in charge at 
‘‘The Oaks.’’ The property is now free 
from debt, and Mrs. Atherton has a fair 
competency besides. A niece resides with 
her, and the plantation exhibits all the 
prosperity it manifested before the war, an 
unusual circumstance. The general’s body 


has been brought here and placed beside his 


children. It is Skip’s good management 
and perseverance that has achieved these 
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results. Noone in all the county is more 
honored or respected than he. 


A few days later the general and I drove 
out to ‘‘ The Oaks’’ and called on Mrs. Ath- 
erton. She talked freely with me of Skip’s 
fidelity, and added many little details the 
general had not given. Later I walked 
about the plantation and found everywhere 
evidence of thrift and thorough manage- 
ment. ‘‘ The Oaks’’ deserved its reputation 
‘‘as one of the finest plantations in the 
county ;’’ I never saw it surpassed in the 
South. 

After luncheon we drove back to the vil- 
lage. As we passed the gin-house I noticed 
Skip busily directing his men. At my 
request, General Hamilton stopped and 
called Skip out to the buggy and intro- 
duced me. 

‘*Skip,’’ I said, ‘‘I have heard the story 
of your faithfulness to your mistress, and I 
want your permission, when I return North, 
to tell the people there the whole story, that 
they may know that even here in the South 
the heroism and self-sacrifice of the negro 
do not go unappreciated.”’ 

His face lighted up, and with a touch of 
pride in his tones, he replied : 

‘*Tell them, rather, that the negro can 
know and do his duty.”’ 


THE REVENGE OF CENONE. 


By W. H. ALLEN. 


In the Saturnian age, 


Of which, through golden haze, dim glimpses come 
Down to the weary stage 
Of the fierce present floated on the tears 
And sighs of centuries whose hopes and fears 
Had their short day and their forgotten doom, 
The old, old gods were kind 
And walked with men on the all fruitful earth, 
And had no other mind 
Than to be blest and to impart their bliss, 
Before usurping Zeus gave realms to Dis 
And strife and rancor had an evil birth. 


In that far distant time, 
Ere lorn Deucalion with his pallid mate 
Waded through Phocian slime, 
Sowing in ooze left by the shrinking seas 
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Their stony crop of stern autochthones ; 
Ere Pythia on the Delphian tripod sate, 
Or in Dodona’s oaks 
The ring-dove mourned beneath the leafy shade ; 
Ere oracles or yokes 
Of laboring kine were needed among men, 
The bounteous gods, well-minded, loved them then, 
And were their friends, and made them not afraid. 


Under the upstart ire 
Of him that struck the Titan thunder-stunned, 
Bringing the boon of fire, 

All things are changed ; the peoples cringe and fawn 
And sue with altars smoking from the dawn ; 
And yet their spices and their groves are shunned. 

The gods of this new reign 
Are frivolous and light in word and deed, 
Lascivious and vain ; 
They lie in oracles, give bribes, seduce ; 
_ They turn immortal souls to sordid use, 
And of their weal or woe take little heed. 


Broad-browed, high-bosomed, fair, 
A fire-red lily in her dimpled hand, 
Clothed in her amber hair, 
With movement undulous, the goddess came, 
The foam-begotten, she of wanton fame 


Once rolled on surges to Cythera’s strand. 
She spake importunate 
Of Paris’ wounds and Heraklean darts 
Whose sting is certain fate, 
Unless by me, Cénone, staunched and bound. 
‘* Seek dittany,’’ she said, ‘‘ wherever found, 
And bring to Paris’ aid thy healing arts.’’ 


Ah, base-born deity, 
Bribe-giver, cruel queen of sensuous wiles 
That deeply wounded me, 
Who was it wounded Paris first that day, 
Sapping his faith, leading his heart astray 
With promised guerdon of more beauteous smiles? 
The first led to the last ! 
Why should I move for Paris? For what gain? 
His sky being overcast, 
Why calls he not for succor in this hour, 
That vaunted fair, his Argive paramour? 
Let her bind up his wounds and ease his pain. 


However dire his ills, 
I will not be his minister and slave ; 
Nor tread my cognate hills 
And dear fraternal streams in seeking balm 
For him, forsworn, who made me what I am, 
Bereft and joyless, pining for a grave. 
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Such thoughts were in my mind ; 
But, ah! sweet memories of the days long dead, 
When he was fond and kind, 
Came back to me and thrilled in every vein, 
Dissolved my heart, and in a flowery chain 
Wove garlands of the past around my head ; 


And unacknowledgéd, 
A secret hope, dumb in my heart, I bore, 
That found a voice and said: 

“Tt may be thine with zealous care to bring 
Him life and peace, to cure his wandering, 
And make his love more constant than before; 

Or, if the Fates allot 
That he must sink where dim Cocytus dips 
Into that sunless spot, 
It were a joy, at least for a short space, 
To hold him dying in a last embrace 
And catch his fleeting spirit on thy lips.’’ 


Primeval gods, forgive ! 
I could not help being glad for Paris low, 
Yet hoping he might live. 
If he should die, no deadlier hurt or wrong 
Hath he than I endure through him so long ; 
For, ah, my death began long years ago! 
But I arose in haste, 
The goddess urging, and to seek the herb 
I yielded ; nor did waste 
The moments further, thus to fondle grief 
Whose melting gives no tears of sad relief, 
Since gleams of anxious joy my thoughts perturb ; 


And as the timid roe, 
Feeding among the lilies in the night, 
Where limpid waters flow, 
Surprised by dawn, with large brown eyes astare, 
Springs up the mountain to his odorous lair 
Of thyme or hyssop on some terraced height, 
So I, GEnone, clomb, 
With step as bounding many a steep incline 
And many a rocky comb, 
Until I found where thick ligustrum grows, 
The sacred plant that heals all mortal throes ; 
Rootless, it clasped a tree as serpents twine. 


Columned with glittering spar, 
A cavern hides, not lying far remote 
Beneath a beetling scaur. 
There, as my mother taught, with subtle skill, 
I all its virtuous juices did distill 
And caught them in a crystal phial’s throat ; 
And this with jealous heed, 
I placed within my bosom, safe from harm, 
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Girding myself, with speed 
To dare in downright course, the rough descent ; 
O’er jutting cliff and dizzy scarp I went, 
Climbing o’er vines with nimble foot and arm. 


I walked profound ravines, 
Dim corridors, the nurseries of streams ; 
Beneath liana screens 
And verdant tapestries that hung the walls ; 
Where many a rattling torrent foams and falls 
And many a lithe cascade shoots forth in gleams, 
And eddyingly pants 
Along tall granite shafts and porphyry plinths, 
Like raging corybants ; 
Where purple amaranth delights the glade 
And daffodils glint warm in mobile shade 
Of myrtles, laurel trees, and terebinths. 


Unto the plain I came, 
Meeting a mournful cortege; side by side 
High chiefs of Trojan name, 
A woeful group ; warriors with drooping crests 
And women’s tossing arms and milk-white breasts 
Swept by disheveled tresses flowing wide ; 
And in their midst was borne 
Pale Paris bleeding. Helen held his head, 
And with a mien forlorn 
Wept copious tears that show but trivial pain : 


Skies scorched with searing fervors do not rain— 
I did not weep ; the other wept instead. 


The venomed arrow’s barb, 
Smeared with the blood of the Lernean snake, 
Drank deep and stained his garb 
A darker dye than in the murex glows ; 
And from the feathered shaft hung clots in rows 
That dropped thick gore to form a crimson lake. 
Ah me, his breaking eyes 
Still clung to Helen of the evil spell ; 
His laboring breath had sighs 
Alone for her, caressing with white hand 
His locks now seamed with many a silver strand ; 
She kissed his mouth, her bosom rose and fell ; 


And to me bending low 
Beside him there, right piteously she cried : 
‘* Ah, why dost tarry so? 
Withdraw the arrow, give my lord the draught !’’ 
Then I arose in bitter scorn and laughed, 
And from the dying Paris turned in pride; 
And from my bosom drew 
The crystal and its precious contents poured 
With eager hand into 
A shallow rivulet that wandered bright 
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Hard by the place, in Cypria’s despite 
And in derision of the boon implored. 


‘*Alas! the cold disdain 
Of thee and of the woman costs thee dear, 
Weak Paris!’ Not in vain 
I spake, and moved to my maternal hills ; 
And from behind upon the wind there shrills 
A cry of lamentation and of fear, 
The false adulterer’s knell. 
I heard it from afar, and when at last 
I stood beneath the swell 
Of olive blooms that, like a silver sea, 
Sloped down and brake about the mountain’s knee, 
Its sobbing modulation had not passed. 


The night drew on apace. 
I sat upon a lofty spur of Ida’s crown 
And gazed with pensive face 
Where, on the war-torn plain, exhausted slept 
Beleaguered Troy. The crescent moon had crept 
Into the deeper azure, beaming down ; 
The sycamore and pine 
Threw jet-black shadows; from a laurel bush 
Draped low in jessamine, 
The nightingale at intervals maintained 
Such dulcet strains, their very sweetness pained, 
Throbbing amid the air’s reposeful hush. 


Revolved the crystal spheres, 
Wheeling their myriad fires above the Seven : 
The maddened Bull careers, 
Belted Orion mounts to the assault, 
The Athiop queen thrones o’er the polar vault, 
The radiant Swan swoops down the steep of heaven. 
Where Hesperus held sway 
A few short hours ago, robed in vermeil 
To fete the couchant day, 
Another light than his painted the sky 
That bends o’er Priam’s seat; and, Jaming high, 
In crimson flashed on polished bronze and steel. 


Paris, thy funeral pyre 
Is kindled, and its fierce and ruddy glow 
Consumeth with desire 
The aromatic woods, and drinketh up 
The spiced oblations from the jeweled cup ; 
They fain would bribe to wrong the gods below, 
As thou wert bribed of old! 
What thinks’t thou, dreary shade, when all is done 
With thee, and all is told? 
Speak out the truth in the three judges’ sight, 
Ere Orcus claims thee, and eternal night ! 
Was my loss cheap? Was Helen dearly won? 
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COLONY LIFE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By GEORGE H. FITCH. 


phe peeenet CALIFORNIA is the nat- 
\/ ural sanitarium of the Pacific coast. 
Favored spots in the four counties of Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, 
and San Diego enjoy a climate which, in 
immunity from sudden changes and in 
health-giving qualities, is unexcelled in this 
country and unsurpassed abroad, even by 
the famous Riviera. 

The seaside resorts of San Diego and 
Santa Barbara have been popular for many 
years with the large class of eastern people 
that desire to escape the severe winters of 
their homes, but it is only within a short 
time that the great advantages of Los An- 
geles and of the colonies that cluster about 
it in the beautiful San Gabriel and Santa 
Ana valleys have been appreciated by seek- 
ers after health. 

The cause of this neglect was probably 
the wide difference between the seasons at 


the east and in California. Many invalids 
returned disgusted with the heavy winter 
rains, which sometimes last for days; others, 
who attempted to remain during the sum- 
mer, were discouraged by the dust and the 
absence of the welcome showers that do so 
much to make endurable the sultry mid- 
summer heats of the New England and 
Middle states. It is as necessary for the 
invalid to accept the California seasons 
without protest or comparison as it is for the 
orange-grower or the vineyardist to conform 
to the systems of culture and pruning that 
experience has shown to be best adapted to 
the conditions of soil and climate in this 
singular state. 

At first sight, this would seem to be an 
easy thing to do; but the change to a semi- 
tropical climate is always trying to one bred 
in the land of winter snows and summer 
showers. Everything is so changed that 
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too often the consumptive or the man that 
has broken down under the incessant strain 
of speculative excitement becomes disgusted 
at the outset and returns to his home. Had 
such a one remained, even a few months, 
the chances are that he would have become 
enamored of this unique climate, and with 
the return of health and strength, would 
have settled down to the making of a home 
in the land that had given him a new lease 
of life. 

The founding of such homes has made 
Southern California what it is to-day—a col- 
lection of colonies settled by people of 
means, a large part of whom came to the 
state in various stages of disease and debil- 
ity, and who are to-day living proofs of the 
miracle wrought by what is facetiously 
known as the “glorious climate’’ of Cali- 
fornia. 

No other section of this country can fur- 
nish an analogous picture to this. Florida 
has quietly gained fame as a pleasant and 
healthful winter resort; but the man that 
should sound its praises as a place of resi- 
dence in July and August would be regarded 
as a ‘‘crank.’’ In Southern California, on 


the other hand, the best judges declare that 


more benefit is gained from the summer than 
from the winter. The heat is not enervating 
and the fact that one day follows another, 
one week succeeds another, with no change 
in the cloudless, blue sky, no perceptible 
variation in the warm, invigorating air, 
makes it the ideal home for one whose 
strength has been wasted by disease or over- 
work. 

But let it not be inferred that the colonies 
of Los Angeles and San Bernardino (of 
which it is proposed to give here some brief 
sketches) are made up wholly of what the 
Missourians and other early settlers of the 
country derisively call the ‘‘ one-lung’’ tour- 
ists. The colonies have attracted many that 
have not health solely in view. To them 
have come people grown tired of snow and 
ice; people that fancy they see in the care- 
ful cultivation of a few acres of choice 
oranges and grapes a competence surer and 
more easily won than in any other pursuit; 
people that are enamored of a land where 
one may pick roses and strawberries in Feb- 
ruary and where the orange hangs on the 
+ tree, ready for the table, from January to 
June. 
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Yet it is not the earthly paradise that 
Nordhoff and other enthusiasts have painted 
it. One must endure philosophically the 
attacks of a small army of insect pests; one 
must endure the long stretch of monotonous 
summer (six full months), without a drop of 
rain to clean the hedges or keep down the 
clouds of dust that follow a carriage and 
make one’s departure resemble that of the 
old Homeric heroes ; one must not expect to 
sit under his own vine and fig tree without 
working in the sweat of his brow as in less 
favored lands. The man that fails to pre- 
sent the seamy side of life in any commu- 
nity is guilty of a grievous sin of omission, 
a sin that has done more to injure California 
than all the judicious praise of her friends 
has helped her. 

Of all the places in Southern California, 
Los Angeles has profited most by the influx 
of eastern people. No longer ago than the 
Centennial year it was a typical Spanish- 
American town, with low, rambling, adobe 
houses, relieved of their ugliness by climb- 
ing roses and hollyhocks, with no enterprise 
and small trade. A few years saw the arri- 
val of the Yankee, but the ‘‘ boom”’ that he 
started collapsed in the great financial crash 
of ’79. After that it was not till 1883 that 
steady prosperity began. Since then the 
advance of the city has been unparalleled, 
even in this state of rapid growth and devel- 
opment. Six years ago Los Angeles had 
only eleven thousand people; now it has 
nearly forty thousand, while in the county, 
outside the city, there are not less than 
eighty thousand. The property valuation 
of the city has increased in equal ratio. It 
is doubtful whether any place in the coun- 
try, except perhaps Kansas City, can show 
so marvelous a growth as this in the same 
time. 

Los Angeles is a natural center. Every- 
one must pass through it that comes over 
the great Southern Pacific railroad system. 
It is on the highway of travel and it is the 
point from which railroad lines radiate to 
various parts of the southern country. In 
itself it is well worth a visit, for here one 
may see the two irreconcilable types, the old 
native Californian and the American, side 
by side. In Sonoratown, as the old part of 
the city is called, the adobe houses, the 
quaint churches, the low-browed restaurants, 
the swarthy people with their gypsy-like 
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costumes, the sonorous and musical Spanish 
tongue heard on every hand—all these make 
the tourist dream that he is in the land of 
Cortez and Pizarro. The shrill scream of 
the locomotive dispels the illusion, and a 
turn around the corner brings one into the 
bustling life of to-day, in which the easy- 
going descendant of the conqueror of Mon- 
tezuma is crowded to the wall and left to the 
enjoyment of his szesta and his cigareta. 

Life in Los Angeles will always have the 
charm that clings to residence in the smaller 
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trimmed, and hanging full of the dark 
green limes, which look, at a little distance, 
precisely like the large wild plum. 

The favorite ornamental trees are the fan 
palm and the pepper tree, the one with its 
great tropical leaves and its beautiful tea- 
green color, the other with a foliage so deli- 
cate and so dense that there is nothing but 
the weeping willow with which to compare 
it. These pepper trees, with the Australian 
blue gum or eucalyptus line most of the 
streets and give magnificent vistas. The 
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towns of New York state. The founders 
laid it out on a liberal plan. Every build- 
ing lot would make five lots in San Fran- 
cisco or New York. A half acre is usually 
provided for lawn and kitchen garden. 
Many of the ornamental trees are the orange 
and the lemon, which look golden with their 
rich fruitage in winter and early spring. 
Indeed, the lemon blossoms and bears fruit 
throughout the round of the seasons, as 
does its more rugged relative, the lime. 
Nothing makes a prettier hedge than the 
lime, trimmed as neatly as the box can be 


rapidity of growth of these trees is a con- 


stant marvel. The eucalyptus in five years 
reaches a height of forty feet and has a 
trunk eight inches in diameter. The pepper 
tree is of slower growth, rarely reaching a 
greater height than twenty feet, while if 
properly ‘‘topped,’’ it branches out and 
bears a strong resemblance in its method of 
growth to the horse-chestnut. 

Los Angeles is built on more hills than 
ancient Rome. From some of these hills 
magnificent views may be gained of the sur- 
rounding country, which pays tribute to the 
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city. The great plain that stretches away 
for miles in every direction looks like a vast 
garden. The orange groves and vineyards 
make neat rectangular patches here and 
there. The gleaming spires of churches 
show where the various colonies nestle 
among the sea of foliage. Twenty miles 
straight away to the south is the ocean, its 
white sands glistening in the strong sun- 
light and the deep blue line where sea meets 
sky cut by a white sail or the smoke of a 
passing steamship. To the east rise the 
deep blue ridges of the San Bernardino 
and Sierra Madre mountains; to the north 
and west, spurs of the broken Coast 
range, through which the railroad burrows 
its way by a tunnel more than a mile in 
length. 

The eye has a sweep here of two hundred 
and fifty miles of the Coast range, four of 
whose summits rise above the snow line, 
and, wrapped in their Alpine mantle, look 
down on the wealth of tropical verdure in 
the smiling valleys below. There is somie- 
thing so grand in the rugged cafions of 
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these mountains, standing so darkly blue 
against the sky, something so lovely in the 
graceful sweep of the foot-hills that come 
down to meet and mingle with the plain, 
that words are powerless to describe the 
effect produced. It is a landscape of which 
one tires no more than he tires of the ever- 
changing sea. It satisfies the eye and feeds 
the imagination. 

The colony system, to which Los Angeles 
owes much of its phenomenal growth, was 
started nearly thirty years ago by a party of 
German artisans living in San Francisco. 
They had grown weary of the up-hill work 
of accumulating a competence by their trade 
in the city, and they longed for the freedom 
and independence of country life. They 
employed experts to search through the 
southern counties of California for a tract 
on which they could found acolony. These 
men selected a portion of an old Spanish 
rancho, twenty miles from Los Angeles. 
The land adjoined the Santa Ana river, but 
it was so overgrown with cactus that it was 
practically worthless for grazing, while no 
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one would have dreamed of clearing it for 
wheat, because of the dry, sandy soil. 

The land, which they bought for a song, 
was cleared and divided into twenty-acre 
fields, separated by irrigating ditches. A 
large canal was dug for bringing water from 
the neighboring river. Then the land was 
planted to wine grapes, a town was laid out, 
and the experiment was really begun. Each 
member of the colony drew by lot one of the 
house-lots in the town and a twenty-acre 
tract. Each paid a small sum down and 
agreed to make monthly payments there- 
after. Not one left his business in the city, 
but for three years all devoted themselves to 
paying for the land. Meanwhile, the vines 
were carefully looked after by men hired for 
the purpose, and when they were at last in 
good bearing, the colonists moved down and 
began to found their homes. 

Very few of them had ever had any ex- 
perience in agriculture or fruit growing; 
everything was new and strange to them ; 
but they set to work with Teutonic energy 
and persistence. Soon the vines began to 


yield large returns; wine was made. The 
colonists found they could grow all kinds of 
fruit, but, singularly enough, they clung to 
the grape, and only planted other fruit for 
their own use. Noneof the colonists failed 
to make the payments on their places. Not 
a single mortgage was placed on any of 
these tracts. 

The principle of co-operation was carried 
out in ideal fashion by the young colony. 
The country was then given up entirely to 
cattle-raising and wheat-growing. ‘The col- 
onists had no neighbors nearer than Los 
Angeles. They were thrown on their own 
resources and forced to unite for protection 
and society. The colony was a pure democ- 
racy. It was ruled by officers elected by 
popular vote. The more energetic or well- 
to-do colonists made experiments by which 
the others profited. All the fruit and wine 
was sold free of commission. All the ex- 
penses that municipal government usually 
entails were unknown. Equally unknown 
was the rapacity of the middleman and the 
commission merchant. At the same time, 
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each settler had full freedom of action and 
could sever his connection with the colony 
and sell out if he desired. 

For years the colony grew in numbers and 
wealth, but its influence on the development 
of Los Angeles county was small, because 
its members were averse to all notoriety. 
Isolation had added to ther normal conserva- 
tism, and when orange culture began to be 
general in Los Angeles, they would have 
none of the new-fangled notion ; the grape 
satisfied them. They even went so far as 
to discourage the immigrants that were 
attracted by the success of their experiment. 
They would sell no land, nor rent any. 

Thus it came to pass that colonies were 
founded all about them, many of which sur- 
pass Anaheim in wealth and attractiveness, 
although they are not more than one-third 
as old. Of late years the Anaheim people 
have seen the error of their ways, and now 
they are as eager as any in welcoming the 
new settlers. Fully half the colony is now 
composed of Americans, who have built 
pretty cottages, which look strange by the 
side of the old-fashioned houses built by the 
original settlers. A drive through Anaheim 
shows fields laid out with mathematical 


accuracy, in which are grape-vines with 
stalks as large as a man’s thigh and orange 
groves that give evidence of the most care- 


ful culture. The soil is very sandy and 
requires more water than the soil of most of 
the other colonies. The tourist that is 
accustomed to the strong, dark soils of the 
eastern states would pronounce this land 
worthless. It would be well-nigh valueless 
without irrigation; but with plenty of 
water it yields liberal measure to the hus- 
bandman. 

Of the colonies that have sprung up 
around Los Angeles within the last fifteen 
years, Pasadena is by far the most pictur- 
esque. It lies in a little triangular valley, 
northeast from the city. The Sierra Madre 
mountains shelter it from the harsh winds 
that frequently blow over less favored spots. 
It lies on high ground, and from some of its 
gently rolling slopes a superb view of the 
ocean may be gained. It is only six miles 
from Los Angeles, with which it is con- 
nected by rail, and it has been settled by a 
wealthy class of people, who have built 
villa residences, many of which cost from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 
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In no other place in Southern California 
will one find so artistic landscape gardening 
as here; in no other, so bewildering a vari- 
ety of all the flowers common to tropic and 
temperate climes. To give some idea of the 
immense advance in values here, it may be 
stated that when the colony was founded by 
a party of Indianians, the land was bought 
at twenty-five dollars an acre. Now unim- 
proved land in this colony brings five hun- 
dred dollars an acre, while an improved 
place, with orange grove or vineyard, com- 
mands from one thousand to one thousand 
five hundred dollars an acre, without any 
buildings. 

It is worth a long journey to be able to ride 
through the various colonies about Los 
Angeles. Here one may see beautiful 
homes in all stages of development. Pas- 
adena represents the ideal suburban home, 
within easy reach of all the advantages of a 
city. Other places near at hand, like 
Alhambra and Lamanda Park, are only 
three or four years old. They furnish good 
examples of the evolution of the valley 
land, covered with a scrub growth of oak 
and chaparral, into the orange grove and 
the orchard, while still further up the valley 
is the new town and colony of Baldwin, 
named after the San Francisco millionaire, 
which is only just laid out, ready for build- 
ing and planting. This new town is in the 
heart of Baldwin’s great Santa Anita ranch, 
shut in by high mountains from all sharp 
winds, and commanding one of the finest 
views to be seen in Southern California. 
The avenues of this town have been marked 
out by rows of oak and pepper trees, and its 
site promises to make it within a few years 
the handsomest colony in the valley. 

The San Gabriel Mission, which is about 
six miles from Los Angeles, in the heart of 
a number of great vineyards, is conspicuous 
mainly for the beauty of the arrangement in 
niches of six old bells, now green from age 
and exposure. The building has a massive 
look and it has been restored so that it 
shows few signs of age. The interior can- 
not compare with that of San Carlos, near 
Monterey, and the decorations, like those of 
most of the Fraciscan missions in Califor- 
nia, are cheap and tawdry. In the mission 
yard are several gnarled orange trees, which 
‘are said to be one hundred years old, while 
the old mission ditch that once brought 
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water to the orange grove and the vineyard 
may be traced across the valley to the Sierra 
Madre hills. 

It is difficult to speak of the growth of 
these colonies and of the exuberance of the 
vegetation without being charged with ex- 
aggeration. Itis the plain truth, however, 
that vines in a single season make a growth 
that would represent about three years’ 
growth, even in the favored lake district of 
New York. The budded orange bears in 
three years, and at six years is in as full 


1§7 
would say had been settled for thirty years. 
The oldest place in Santa Ana is only fifteen 
years from the scrub, while Orange was un- 
known ten years ago. Beyond Santa Ana 
is a little colony called Tustin, which was 
actually reclaimed from the desert. Water 
was brought upon it and now its oranges 
command an extra price for their flavor. 
The enthusiastic people of Los Angeles 
believe that in twenty years the great valleys 
around them will be planted thickly with 
colonies and that the county will have a 
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bearing as it reaches in Florida atten. The 
peach is in full bearing at three years and 
the grape at four years. It is estimated that 
in four years one may convert a scrubby bit 
of this valley into an orange grove and 
vineyard, with all other kinds of fruit, 
and that the founder may then begin to 
enjoy the results of his toil. This is not 
a mere estimate, for hundreds of settlers 
are able to prove its truth by their own ex- 
perience. 

3eyond Anaheim are two colonies, Orange 
and Santa Ana, which the casual observer 


population of two hundred thousand. They 
base this sanguine estimate on the growth 
of the last three years and on the strong 
interest in the East manifested in the 
advantages of the county as a health 
resort for those afflicted with lung troubles. 
Whether their prophecy be fulfilled or not, 
there is no question that the county will 
undergo a change into something far more 
beautiful than it is now. It needs only 
money to convert the valley, of which Los 
Angeles is the natural center, into one great 
garden, golden with the orange and the 
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lemon and fragrant with the magnolia, the 
jasmine, and the rose. 

The limits of this article will permit only 
a glance at the one typical colony of San 
Bernardino county, Riverside. It ranks 
next to Anaheim in age, while in the return 
that it has made to settlers, it surpasses all 
its rivals. It lies on a high strip of what is 
called mesa land, the formation in this 
county being somewhat similar to that of 
Arizona and Northern Mexico. The low 
land is liable to be washed out or overflowed 
by the sudden rains in the winter season. 
Hence, all farming operations are carried on 
on the mesa, which bears a‘strong resem- 
blance, in many cases, to an artificial ter- 
race, from ten to thirty feet above the neigh- 
boring valley or river course. Those that 
saw Riverside before its orange groves were 
planted predicted that it would be a failure. 
It was swept by high winds, and the soil, a 
deep black loam, was regarded as too heavy 
for fruitof any kind. All there was to com- 
mend the place was a magnificent view of 
the snow-capped summits of the San Ber- 
nardino mountains, which seemed only a 
few miles away in the clear air. 

So the enthusiasts that believed in River- 


side went to work, brought water from the 
river near by, laid out their grounds in the 
fashion of Anaheim, and planted grapes, 
almonds, English walnuts, and many other 


kinds of fruit. The almond was the first 
failure. It refused to stick on the tree, 
because the land was too cold and wet. 
Then the English walnut was found too 
slow of growth, and, with the almond, was 
rooted up to give place to the orange, the 
popular favorite. Even many vineyards 
were dug up because their owners had failed 
to learn the mystery of drying the raisin 
grape. So it came to pass that many of 
these settlers in Riverside burned the wood 
of their orchards, fuel which they estimated 
cost them five hundred dollars a cord. 

The patience of those that endured all 
these disappointments has been richly re- 
warded. The Washington Novel orange, a 
seedless variety of large size and fine flavor, 
is their fortune. It commands double the 
price of any other orange, the rate during 
the past season having averaged four dollars 
and half for a box of from one hundred to 
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one hundred and twenty-five oranges. One 
may ride now for seven miles through the 
fine magnolia avenue and see on either side 
one unbroken succession of orange groves 
and vineyards. He will pass costly resi- 
dences, which give evidences of wealth, 
taste, and culture. On every side he will 
see ample proof of substantial prosperity. 
If he is of a statistical turn, he will learn 
that the orange crop last season yielded the 
Riverside growers six hundred thousand 
dollars, while the raisin crop will not fall 
short of thissum. These are good returns, 
even for fifteen years of hope deferred. 

One thing the Riverside people under- 
stand, and that is, the value of advertising. 
They received the first prize for the best 
oranges at the New Orleans fair, and they 
did not allow their light to be hidden under 
a bushel. No tourist that comes to Cali- 
fornia is ignorant of Riverside. He gen- 
erally knows all about it, although he may 
never have heard of colonies that are every 
whit as productive as this. The Riverside 
people to-day scarcely know what to demand 
for their orange groves and raisin vineyards. 
As high as fifteen hundred dollars an acre for 
groves in bearing have been paid, but there 
are few that can be bought at this price, since 
they net from two to six hundred dollars an 
acre for their owners every year. 

But it may well be asked, what hope is 
there for a man of small means to get a 
home with land at such a high figure? 
Candidly there is little chance, unless he 
happens to be a skillful gardener or the 
master of a good trade. It is idle for a man 
with only three or four thousand dollars to 
think of buying a place in any of these 
Southern California colonies, unless he is 
able to support his family by his trade until 
his grove or his vineyard comes into bear- 
ing. An orange grove of five acres will 
give him a good living when it is once 
mature, but to buy it in full bearing will 
cost from five thousand to seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, without a house or 
other improvements. In fine, it is not a 
country for poor men who depend simply on 
ordinary farm work to eke out a living, and 
it is little short of crime to induce such 
people to try their fortunes in these colonies. 
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By HENRI CHIVOT. 


BELIEVE (without being entirely sure 

of it) that the events I am about to nar- 
rate took place at the court of the Shah of 
Persia. 

It also strikes me (although I could not 
state it positively as a fact) that the date 
must have been somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the year 1500. 

Having thus done something toward fix- 
ing the time and place of my story, I will 
further remark that the particular Shah of 
Persia with whom this veracious history has 
to do was a widower with an only son, a 
prince of elegant manners, who had passed 
his nineteenth birthday. This worthy Shah 
also rejoiced in the possession of a Grand 
Vizir, an arrogant and ambitious person, 
and a physician, who may not inaccurately 
be described as a very sly fellow. 

The Grand Vizir could not brook the phy- 
sician, and it was impossible for the latter 
to look his superior in the face without 
laughing. 

The physician was the husband of a 
charming woman ; indeed, the most charm- 
ing of the entire court, and also, it was 
asserted, the most coquettish. Needless to 
add that the physician spent many unhappy 
hours in consequence, and that the ‘‘ green- 
eyed monster’ had taken possession of him 
wholly. 

At the period at which this narrative 
begins, court circles had become consid- 
erably agitated by two events ofa strikingly 
different character: the marriage of the 
Grand Vizir and the illness of the Shah’s 
son. 


The Grand Vizir was on the point of mar- 
rying again, and had selected a very beauti- 
ful woman of his own country to assist in 
hiding from his gaze the lengthening shad- 


ows on the down-hill of life. But although 
he was forty, the bride in prospect was only 
seventeen. 

As to the young prince, he had been sick 
for two months, very sick. Pale, thin, 
nerveless, silent, it made one feel bad only 
to look at him. He had no appetite and 
could get no sleep. It was harrowing. 


The curious part of the case was, that in 
the presence of this strange disease, medical 
skill seemed to be altogether at fault. In 
vain had the physician made the young man 
hold out his tongue, felt his pulse, and had 
even resorted to auscultation. (But was 
auscultation practiced in 1500? However, I 
said I wasn’t sure about the date.) No 
lesion of any of the organs could be discov- 
ered. The heart, the liver, the lungs were 
all in excellent order. 

And still the prince wasted away from day 
to day before their eyes. 

His good father (for there are good men 
even among the Shahs) was racked by 
anxiety. He called the physician before 
him. 

‘*Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘ you took the usual 
degrees at Teheran; you are considered 
skillful in your profession ; you are in com- 
mand of all your faculties ; it can’t be possi- 
ble that you are ignorant of the disease that 
has attacked my son. Perhaps you are 
keeping it from me through fear of frighten- 
ing me; but I must know the truth, and I 
command you to reveal itto me. Speak! I 
am listening.’’ 

‘*Great Shah,’’ replied the physician, ‘‘I 
am glad that I shall be able to satisfy you. 
I do know your son’s disease.”’ 

‘*Oh, you do! and it is—’’ 

‘* Love!’ 

‘*Doctor, are you jesting ?’’ 

‘I was never more serious in my life, 
great Shah! The youth has lost his appe- 
tite, his sleep, his spirits, because he’s in 
love; and he will recover neither appetite, 
sleep, nor spirits until he is married to the 
woman he loves.’’ 

‘* And who is the woman he loves.”’ 

‘‘Ah! that I can’t tell your highness. I 
am entirely ignorant of her name, as the 
young man has never made me his confi- 
dant.”’ 

‘Well, I shall question him myself.’’ 

‘‘T doubt whether he will part with his 
secret.’’ 

‘* But if he won’t tell me,’’ said the Shah, 
in great perplexity, ‘‘how can I marry him 
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to the woman of his choice, and if I don’t 
marry him to the woman of his choice, what 
will become of my son?”’ 

‘* He will slowly fade away and die.’’ 

‘You make me shudder.”’ 

‘‘Let your highness be comforted. Phy- 
sicians have ways of discovering what they 
wish to discover, even when patients are 
obstinate. Before evening I shall be able to 
inform you that I am acquainted with the 
name of the fair one that has thrown so 
powerful a spell over the unhappy boy.”’ 

‘* And how will you set about doing it?’’ 

‘‘Nothing could be easier. This is your 
Grand Vizir’s wedding day, and there will 
consequently be a splendid reception this 
evening in the palace. All the ladies of the 
court, without exception, will be present. 
All I ask of you is to make them pass one 
by one before your son. Iwill stand by his 
side, and, apparently by accident, will take 
his hand in mine, and hold it in such a way 
as to keep my finger lightly on his pulse. 
Be sure, great Shah, that when the beloved 
one passes before him, I shall be warned of 
the fact by an increase in the pulsations.’’ 

‘*Your plan is admirable, and when the 
experiment is ended you must come and tell 
me the maiden’s name.’’ 

‘“Your highness may rely upon me.”’ 

‘‘And you are quite sure that the posses- 
sion of the girl will save my son’s life?’ 

‘**T will risk my own on it.”’ 

Everything went off according to pro- 
gramme. The great reception hall of the 
palace was crowded with people. The entire 
court was present; there was not a single 
absentee. The physician’s charming wife 
made, as usual, a decided sensation. She 
even eclipsed the beautiful girl the Grand 
Vizir had that day married. 

The Shah, seated on his throne, had on 
his right the young prince, pale and melan- 
choly. The physician stood next to the 
prince and held in his one of his patient’s 
hands. 

The Shah announced to his court that he 
was about to do those present the unspeak- 
able honor of allowing each one to kiss his 
hand. The announcement of this act of 
sovereign condescension was received with 
indescribable enthusiasm. 

The march-past began, the ladies coming 
first; the men following. Of course, it will 
be understood that in defiling before the 
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Shah, the company was also compelled to 
pass before the prince, as the latter was 
seated at his father’s side. 

When the ceremony was over, the Shah 
retired to his private apartments and at 
once summoned the physician. 

The latter came, but with downcast coun- 
tenance and unsteady gait. The Shah, not 
noticing the change in his appearance, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Well, doctor ?’’ 

‘Well, your highness, the experiment 
was a success,’’ 

‘‘Capital! Then you know the name of 
the woman that has kindled in my son’s 
bosom this overpowering passion ?”’ 

‘*T do, indeed,’ sadly replied the physi- 
cian, heaving a deep sigh. 

‘* And why do you tell me this in such a 
disconsolate tone?’’ asked the Shah in sur- 
prise. 

‘* Because I have no reason to be supremely 
happy,”’ replied the unfortunate man of 


science, sighing still more deeply, and add- 
ing in a voice trembling with emotion : 

‘* Great Shah, the woman that has set the 
heart of your son in flame is—is—oh, your 
is no other than—than—my 


highness ! 
wife !’’ 

‘* Your wife ?”’ 

‘* Alas! yes.” 

‘*By the trunk of my white elephant!” 
(But stop! do Shahs of Persia indulge in 
white elephants?) cried the Shah gaily, 
‘‘she is a charming creature and no mistake. 
I can now understand why the prince has 
become so deeply infatuated.’’ 

‘‘And I, too,’’ sadly asserted the worthy 
physician. 

‘‘Well, let us proceed,’’ continued the 
Shah, ‘‘since your wife is indispensable to 
my son’s happiness, nay, to his very life, of 
course you'll give her up?”’ 

‘‘Your highness,’’ exclaimed the physi- 
cian, who seemed to be on the point of 
losing his senses from conflicting emotions, 
“it is impossible! I love my wife.’’ 

‘‘Then the sacrifice will be all the more 
creditable to you.”’ 

‘*T could never bring myself to it.”’ 

** Still, it is your duty.” 

‘*That’s the question.”’ 

‘“The question? I could settle it soon 
enough in my favor by arbitrary measures, 
but I prefer to come to an amicable under- 
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standing. Shall we lay the matter before 
the Grand Vizir?’’ 

‘‘T have no objections.”’ 

‘‘And you promise to abide by his de- 
cision ?”’ 

‘‘I promise,’’ replied the poor doctor in 
tones almost inaudible through physical 
and mental prostration, the result of the 
Shah’s terrifying proposition. 

The Shah summoned the Grand Vizir. 

In a few moments he entered the apart- 
ment, with the majestic bearing of a prime 
minister. After having prostrated himself 
before his sovereign, he gave the physician 
an ambiguous look that brooded no good to 
the latter, and waited. 

In a few words, the Shah explained the 
situation. The Grand Vizir, tickled to death 
over his enemy’s quandary, at once ex- 
pressed his opinion : 

“You don’t mean to say, your highness, 
that the doctor hesitates ?’’ 

‘He hesitates,’’ repeated the Shah. 

‘“And can it be possible,’’ thundered the 
Grand Vizir apparently carried away by the 
violence of an indignation he could not 
restrain, ‘‘ when the happiness of our prince 
is at stake, when his very life is in danger ? 
Under such circumstances, sacrifice becomes 


a duty that should be welcomed with joy, 
that should be entered upon with delight. 


Oh, fie! doctor. To resist is to commit 
a crime. Our watchword should be, no 
sacrifice too great for our sovereign; no 
sacrifice too great for the heir to the throne ; 
no—’’ 

‘You see,’’ said the Shah to the physi- 
cian, interrupting this flow of eloquence, 
‘there is no other course left open to you.”’ 

The physician, utterly dejected, tried to 
stammer out further objections. 

‘No, no!’’ cried his Persian majesty with 
great vehemence, ‘‘you have promised to 
abide by my Grand Vizir’s decision. My 
son will therefore marry your wife, whom 
you will proceed to get divorced without 
delay.”’ 

(Divorce in Persia? But then you will 
remember that I wasn’t quite sure as to the 
country in which these events occurred.) 

The physician, glancing timidly at the 
Grand Vizir, gave him a sly look, and said: 

“Is this, indeed, your opinion, and would 
you do so were you in my place?”’ 

‘Without an instant’s delay,’ shouted 
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the Grand Vizir, with an enthusiasm that 
went straight to the Shah’s heart. 

These words seemed to make a different 
man of the physician. His little eyes shone 
with extraordinary brilliancy and his thin 
lips curled with a triumphant smile. Turn- 
ing suddenly toward his sovereign and 
throwing himself on his knees, he said: 

‘*Pardon me, great Shah ; I have deceived 
you.”’ 

The Shah started, and the Grand Vizir 
frowned. 

‘‘Deceived me?’’ cried the Shah. 

‘‘Yes, your highness; it is true that my 
wife is handsome enough to turn a prince’s 
head, but she did not, in this instance, have 
that honor.’’ 

‘* Who did, then ?’’ 

‘Who did, then, your highness ?’”’ replied 
the physician, directing a cunning look at 
his friend, the Grand Vizir, who was grow- 
ing visibly pale. ‘‘I wiil tell you. It wasa 
young girl of surpassing loveliness, a 
maiden on whom nature has poured her 
choicest gifts, and who has succeeded in 
capturing the heart of the most powerful 
person in the kingdom, after your high- 
ness.”’ 

The Shah looked at the Grand Vizir. 
The latter was no longer pale; he was 
green. 

‘*In short,’’ continued the worthy physi- 
cian, in distinct tones, and turning toward 
the prime minister, ‘‘it is this gentleman’s 
wife.’’ 

Who was surprised? 
was dumbfounded? The Grand Vizir. 
who was jubilant? The physician. 

‘Tf this is true,’’ said his majesty to his 
minister, ‘‘then it is you who must be 
divorced.”’ 

‘* Never !’’ cried the latter, vehemently. 

‘“‘What?’’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘ you 
hesitate ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I hesitate.’’ 

‘* And can it be possible,’’ thundered the 
physician, suddenly assuming the tone and 
gestures of the Grand Vizir, ‘‘ when the 
happiness of your prince is at stake, when 
his very life is in danger? Under such cir- 
cumstances, sacrifice becomes a duty that 
should be welcomed with joy, that should 
be entered upon with delight. Oh, fie, sir! 
To resist is to commit acrime. Our watch- 
word should be, no sacrifice too great for our 
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And 
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sovereign ; no sacrifice too great for the heir 
to the throne.”’ 

The Grand Vizir was a sight to behold at 
that moment. Never did countenance ex- 
press defeat and abasement more pitiful and 
more complete. At this point his Persian 
majesty could not keep from bursting out 
laughing. 

As to the doctor, he rubbed his hands as 
though he was going to rub off the epider- 
mis. He then fired this parting shot: 

‘You asserted just now that what I did 
not wish to do, you would do in an instant 
were you in my place. It was the grandeur 
of abnegation, because a public man in Per- 
sia cannot eat his own words in so sudden 
and unceremonious a fashion !’’ 

The Grand Vizir hauled down his colors. 


Annihilating the physician with a lightning- 
like glance, he turned toward the Shah and 
said slowly : 

‘* Master, it shall be as you wish.’’ 

And, in point of fact, the young prince 
married the pretty Persian girl and recovered 
his health. 

I told you at the start that the physician 
was a very sly fellow, and yet I am assured 
that, with all his craftiness, he couldn’t cure 
acommon cold in the head. However, there 
is nothing very remarkable in that. Even 
at the present day, and in our own beautiful 
and highly civilized France, this annoying 
malady is still the despair of the medical 
profession. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE CANADIAN CHILDREN OF THE COLD. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


FTER centuries of seclusion and ~eg- 
lect, broken only by the infrequent 
visits of ambitious seekers for the north 
pole, or mercenary hunters for the right 
whale, and by the semi-religious, semi-com- 
mercial ministrations of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, the Eskimo of the Labrador and 
Hudson’s Bay region suddenly had the eyes 
of the world turned inquiringly upon them. 
The shocking story was published far and 
wide that a winter that did not change to 
spring in the usual way had cut off their 
supply of food, and that in consequence they 
were devouring one another with the ghastly 
relish of a Fiji cannibal. Although this 
report proved untrue happily, the Eskimo 
are sufficiently interesting to arrest atten- 
tion at all times and are little enough known 
to furnish an adequate excuse at this time 
for a brief paper upon them. 


5 


To aid me in presenting the earliest 
glimpses of the Eskimo, I am fortunate in 
having before me a manuscript prepared by 
the late Robert Morrow, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, an accomplished student of the lit- 
eratures of Iceland and Denmark. 

That to the Norsemen, and not to the 


Spaniards, rightfully belongs the credit of 
first discovering America is now settled, and 
that when the Norsemen first touched Amer- 
ican soil, they found the Eskimo already in 
possession is also certain. Yet it was not 
these bold adventurers that gave this curious 
people the name by which they are most 
generally known. In the expressive Norse 
tongue, they were described as ‘‘ Skrael- 
lings ;’’ that is, the ‘‘chips, parings.’’ The 
intention was not, of course, to convey the 
idea that they were cordially accepted as 
‘chips of the old block ;’’ but, on the con- 
trary, to show that they were regarded by 
their handsome and stalwart discoverers as 
little better than mere fragments of human- 
ity, a view which, however unflattering, 
their squat stature, ugly countenances, and 
filthy habits went far to justify. 

The name ‘‘ Eskimo”’ was given to them 
by the Abenaki, a tribe of Indians in South- 
ern Labrador. It is an abbreviation of 
‘‘ Eskimautsik,’’ which means ‘‘eating raw 
fish,’’ in allusion to their repulsive custom 
of eating both fish and flesh without taking 
the preliminary trouble to cook it. The Es- 
kimo themselves assert very emphatically 
that they are ‘“‘Innuit ;’’ that is, ‘‘the peo- 
ple,”’ just as though they were the only 
people in the world (and, by the way, it is 
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worth noticing that each particular tribe of 
these ‘‘Huskies’’ thinks itself the entire 
population of the globe until undeceived 
by the advent of visitors). Their ngtional 
name, if they have one at all, is ‘‘ K4ralit,”’ 
the plural of ‘‘ Karlik,’’ meaning ‘‘those 
that stayed behind.”’ 

With reference to this latter title, Mr. 
Morrow points out a curious fact, which is 
Strahlenburg, in his descrip- 
tion of the northern parts of Asia, states, on 
the authority of the Tartar writer Abul- 
gazi Chan, that Og, or Ogus Chan, who 
reigned in Tartary long before the birth 
of Christ, made an inroad into the Southern 
Asiatic countries, and as some of his tribes 
stayed behind, they were called in reproach 
‘‘ Kall-atzi,’’ and also ‘‘ Karlik.’’ Now this 
‘‘Karlik,’’ with its plural ‘‘ Karalit,’’ is the 
very name that the Eskimo give themselves. 
So striking a resemblance, amounting in 
fact to identity, can surely be accounted for 
in no other way (and for this suggestion I 
must assume all responsibility) than that 
those that stayed behind in Tartary subse- 
quently moved over to the American conti- 
nent. 

When Eric the Red sailed across from 
Greenland to Iceland (somewhere about the 
year 985), he found many traces of the Es- 
kimo there; and when Thorvald, some 
twenty years later, ventured as far south as 
Vinland, identified as the present Martha’s 
Vineyard (with which he was so delighted 
that he exclaimed: ‘‘ Here is beautiful land, 
and here wish I to raise my dwelling’’), the 
unexpected discovery of three skin boats 
upon the beach affected him and his follow- 
ers much as the imprint of a human foot 
did Robinson Cruso. They found more than 
the boats, however ; for each boat held three 
men, all but one of whom were caught and 
summarily dispatched for reasons that the 
Saga discreetly forbears to state. 

But retribution followed fast. No sooner 
had the invaders returned to their ships than 
the Skraellings attacked them in great force, 
and although the Norsemen came out best 
in the fighting, their leader, Thorvald, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. He charged his 
men to bury him upon the cape, ‘‘ at which 
he had thought it best to dwell ;’’ for, as he 
pathetically added, ‘‘ it may happen it was a 
true word which fell from my mouth that I 
Should dwell there for a time.’’ His men 


suggestive. 
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did as they were bid. They set up two 
crosses over his grave, whose site is now 
known as Summit Point. They then has- 
tened homeward. 

After the lapse of two years, one Thorfinn 
Karlsifori, fired by what he heard in Green- 
land of the wonderful discoveries made by 
the hardy sons of Eric the Red, fitted out an 
imposing expedition, his boats carrying 
one hundred and sixty men, besides women, 
cattle, etc., and set sail for Vinland. He 
reached his destination in safety, and, 
remaining there for some time, improved 
upon his predecessor’s method of treat- 
ing the Skraellings. Instead of aim- 
lessly killing them, he cheerfully cheated 
them, getting huge packs of furs in ex- 
change for bits of red cloth. He has thus 
described his customers’ chief personal char- 
acteristics: ‘‘ These men were black and ill- 
favored, and had straight hair on their 
heads. They had large eyes and broad 
cheeks.’’ All of which shows that although 
the Eskimo have changed their habitat since 
then, they have not altered much in their 
appearance. 

After two years of prosperous trading, the 
relations between the Norsemen and the 
Skraellings became strained from a cause 
too amusing not to be related. As already 
stated, the visitors brought a few of their 
cattle with them, and it happened one day 
that a huge bull had his feelings excited 
somehow or other, perhaps by a piece of red 
cloth thoughtlessly paraded in his view; at 
all events, he bellowéd very loud, and charg- 
ing upon the terrified Eskimo, tossed them 
about in the most lively fashion. They in- 
continently tumbled into their boats and, 
without a word of farewell, rowed off, to the 
vast amusement of the bull’s owners. But 
the latter’s laughter vanished when pres- 
ently the runaways returned ‘‘in whole 
ranks, like a rushing stream,’’ and began an 
attack, in which the Norsemen were van- 
quished by sheer force of numbers, and 
deemed it prudent to make off without 
standing upon the order of their going. 


II. 


Wi1rTH the departure of the Norsemen, the 
curtain of obscurity falls upon the Eskimo 
and is not lifted again until we find them, 
not luxuriating amid the vine-entangled 
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forests of Vinland, but scattered far and 
wide over the hideous desolation of the hard 
north and engaged in a ceaseless struggle 
with hunger and cold. Just when they thus 
moved northward, and why, does not yet 
appear. If their innate and intense hatred 
of the Red Indian be of any service as a 
clue, it is, however, within the bounds of 
reason to believe that they were driven from 
their comfortable quarters by their more 
active and warlike fellow-aborigines, and 
given no rest until they found it amidst the 
icebergs and glaciers of Labrador and Hud- 
son’s Bay, where they may now be met with 
in bands numbering from a dozen to a hun- 
dred or more. Throughout the whole of 
this Arctic region they fearlessly range in 
search of food. 

The Eskimo are, in fact, the only inhab- 
itants of a vast territory, which includes 
the shores of Arctic America, the whole of 
Greenland, and atract about four hundred 
miles long on the Asiatic coast beyond 
Behring’s Straits, thus extending over a 
distance of five thousand miles from east to 
west and three thousand two hundred miles 
from north to south. Notwithstanding this 
wide distribution, there is a remarkable uni- 
formity, not only in the physical features of 
the Eskimo, but also in their manners, tra- 
ditions, and language. Consequently, very 
much that may be said of the Canadian 
Children of the Cold (that is, the Eskimo of 
Labrador and Hudson’s Bay) would be 
equally true of the other branches of the race. 

For a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation concerning them we are indebted to 
the writings of such men as Ribbach and 
Herzeburg, Moravian missionaries, who with 
a heroic zeal that only those familiar with 
their lot can adequately appreciate, have 
devoted themselves to ‘‘ the cure of souls’’ 
among the Eskimo. There are six of these 
Moravian missions scattered along the east- 
ern coast of Labrador. Nain, the chief 
one, was established as far back as 1771, 
Okkak in 1776, Hopedale in 1782, and 
Hebron, Zoar, and Ramah more recently. 

The bestowal of so attractive Biblical 
names helps very little, however, to mitigate 
the unfavorable impression produced by the 
forbidding surroundings of these tiny oases 
almost lost in a seemingly illimitable des- 
ert. Sheer from the sea, except where bro- 
ken by frequent gulf and fiord, the coast 
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line towers up in tremendous and unpitying 
sternness, and at its base the breakers thun- 
der with a force and fury that know little 
pause throughout the year. From end to 
end, the shore is jagged like a gigantic saw 
with innumerable bays and inlets, sprinkled 
thick with islands and underlaid with hid- 
den reefs, which make these waters difficult 
to find and dangerous to navigate. 

The interior of the country is equally re- 
pellant. Although toward the west it be- 
comes less mountainous and slightly undu- 
lating, like the American prairie, it presents 
nothing but an inhospitable and savage 
wilderness, covered with immense forests 
broken by numerous swamps and lakes, and 
untouched by human foot, save when now 
and then a band of Red Indians venture 
thither, lured by the hope of food and fur. 

The Eskimo upon the eastern coast of 
Labrador are, as a rule, small of stature, not 
much exceeding five feet. Those upon the 
western shore, however, are taller and more 
robust ; they are quite strongly built, with 
hair and beard sweeping down over the 
shoulders and chest. When the good seed 
sown by the patient missionary finds lodg- 
ment in a Husky’s heart, he usually signal- 
izes his adoption of Christianity by indulg- 
ing in aclean shave, or at least by cutting 
his beard short with a pair of scissors, in 
deference, perhaps, to the judgment of St. 
Paul that ‘‘if a man have long hair, it is a 
shame unto him.”’ 

They all have small, soft hands, broad 
shoulders, big, flat faces, large, round heads, 
and short, stubby noses, 


“Tip-tilted, like the petals of a flower,”’ 


and very generous mouths, which, being 
nearly always on the broad grin, make free 
display of fine rows of sharp, white teeth. 
In complexion they are tawny and ruddy, 
and the face is of a much darker shade than 


the body. At spring time, when the sun’s 
burning rays are reflected from glistening 
banks of snow, they become almost as black 
in the face as negroes; but new-born babes 
may be seen as fair as any American infant. 
Their eyes are small and almost uniformly 
black and peep brightly out at you from 
underneath a perfect forest of brow and lash. 
Their hair is black, also, and very thick and 
coarse. 

Their ordinary food is the flesh of the seal, 
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with its attendant blubber, and the fish that 
abound along the shore. They are not par- 
ticular whether their dinner is cooked or 
not, and I seriously question if even a 
professional pugilist in the very height of 
his training, could swallow his beef steak as 
‘‘rare’’ as the Eskimo will their seal cutlets. 
They are also very partial to tallow, soap, 
fish oil, and such things, which they look 
upon as great delicacies, a big tallow candle 
being rather more of a treat to an Eskimo 
youngster than a stick of candy to a civil- 
ized small boy. 

That these peculiar and decidedly repul- 
sive tastes are, after all, bottomed on the 
laws of nature is clearly shown by the fact 
that when the natives around a mission 
station adopt a European diet (and they soon 
become passionately fond of bread and bis- 
cuits), they inevitably grow weak and inca- 
pable of withstanding the intense cold. 
When Joe, that heroic Eskimo who sup- 
ported Hall’s expedition by his hunting, 
after Hall himself had died, was trans- 
planted to America, and thence to England, 
he soon languished and grew consumptive, 
despite every effort to preserve his health. 
On joining Captain Young in the ‘ Pan- 
dora,’’ his only remark, uttered with a depth 
of eager, confident hope that was very 
touching, was, ‘‘By and by get little seal 
meat ; then all right,’’ a prediction that was 
fulfilled to the very letter when he regained 
his native ice. As soon as they killed their 
first seal, Joe was given free rein, and he 
began to revive at once. His hollow cheeks 
resumed their old time chubbiness (and 
smeariness, too, no doubt), his languor left 
him, and he was, in short, another man. 

The seal is, in fact, everything to the 
Eskimo. What the buffalo was to the 
American Indian, what the reindeer is to 
the European Laplander, all that, and still 
more, is the seal to these Children of the 
Cold. Upon its meat and blubber they feed. 
With its fur they are clothed. By its oil 
they are warmed and lighted. Stretched 
upon appropriate frame-work, its skin 
makes them sea-worthy boats and weather- 
proof tents; while, unkindest use of all, 
with its bladder they float the fatal harpoon 
that wrought its own undoing. To sum it 
all up in one sentence, take away the seal 
and the Eskimo could not exist for a month. 

There is not much room for fashion’s im- 
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perious sway in Labrador. Sealskin from 
scalp to toe is the invariable rule, and there 
would be no small difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the sexes, if the women did not 
indulge in a certain amount of ornamenta- 
tion upon their garments, and further indi- 
cate their femininity by appending to their 
sacques a curious tail reaching almost to the 
ground, which they renew whenever it 
becomes so dirty as to shock even their 
sluggish sensibilities. Still another distin- 
guishing mark, permissible, however, only 
to those that have attained the dignity of 
motherhood, is the amook, a capacious hood 
hung between the shoulders, which forms 
the safest and snuggest of all carrying- 
places for babies that would otherwise be 
‘‘in arms.”’ 


ITI. 


IN addition to the records of the Moravian 
missionaries, the reports of Arctic explorers 
and the stories brought back by whalers and 
sealers concerning the Eskimo, much infor- 
mation has been gained of late through the 
measures taken by the Canadian govern- 
ment to determine the practicability of 
Hudson’s Bay as a commercial highway. 
For three successive years expeditions on 
an extensive scale have been dispatched to 
that little known region, and observing 
stations have been maintained throughout 
the year at different points along the coast 
of Labrador, and the shores of that great 
inland sea, which has not inappropriately 
been termed the ‘‘ Mediterranean of Can- 
ada.’’ As one result of these expeditions, 
much attention has been drawn to the 
natives. Lieutenant Gordon, who has com- 
manded all three, has many kind words for 
them. He finds them docile, amiable, and 
willing to work, and apparently much pleased 
with the prospect of increased intercourse 
with the white man. Occasionally one is 
met with that has been sufficiently enterpris- 
ing to acquire the English language, while 
many others understand well enough what 
is said to them in that language, although 
they cannot be persuaded to speak it. 

They are wildly fond of any article of 
civilized clothing, and the head man at one 
settlement exhibited no little pride in the 
possession of a stand-up linen collar, almost 
worthy to be placed beside one of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s. Although he displayed it to the ut- 
most advantage, he did not, like the Fiji 
chieftain, consider all other clothing super- 
fluous. 

When stores were being landed at the 
stations, the Eskimo would gather about 
and offer their services, which were always 
accepted, and then all day long they would 
toil cheerfully side by side with their white 
brethren, requiring no other remuneration 
than biscuits. When so much has been 
written by Arctic explorers about the incor- 
rigible kleptomania of the natives they en- 
countered, it is no less a matter for surprise 
than for gratification that Lieutenant Gor- 
don can bear this testimony as to the moral 
status of the Eskimo at Hudson’s Bay: 
‘‘One word may be said in regard to their 
honesty. Although scraps of iron and wood 
possess a value to them which we can hardly 
appreciate, they would take nothing without 
first asking leave. Not even a chip or 


broken nail was taken without their first 
coming for permission to the officer who 
was on duty.”’ 

No doubt the fact that practical prohibi- 
tion prevails has something to do with this 
highly commendable showing. The law, 


aided and abetted by the vigilant mission- 
aries, shuts out everything stronger than 
lime-juice, and the path of the Eskimo is 
free from the most seductive and destructive 
of all temptations, except when some un- 
principled whaler offers him a pull out of 
his flask. This, however, is a rare occur- 
rence, and there is no record of any such 
disturbance ever having been raised as 
would in more highly civilized communities 
call for the interference of the police. Al- 
though the simplicity of their life and their 
freedom from many modern vices conduce to 
longevity, these advantages are more than 
counterbalanced by the strain put upon their 
constitutions by the severity of the climate 
and the incessant struggle for food. Conse- 
quently, they soon age, and seldom live 
beyond sixty years. 

The doctrine that cleanliness is next to 
godliness finds few adherents in Eskimo 
land. The rule seems to be toeschew wash- 
ing throughout the year, and many a mighty 
hunter goes through life innocent of a bath, 
unless, indeed, he should happen to be tum- 
bled out of his Aayak by some irate walrus 
with other than sanitary designs in mind. 
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Mr. Tuttle, the historian of the first Hud- 
son’s Bay expedition, is authority for the 
statement that the children, when very 
young are sometimes cleaned by being 
licked with their mother’s tongue before 
being put into the bag of feathers that 
serves them as bed, cradle, and blankets: 
but one cannot help thinking that this par- 
ticular version of ‘‘a lick and a promise’’ 
is rather too laborious to have extensive 
vogue. 

So familiar has the world been made 
through the medium of Arctic exploration 
literature with the zg/oos (huts), Aayaks and 
umiaks (boats), sledges, dogs, harpoons, 
and other possessions of these people, which 
are precisely the same wherever they may be 
found, that reference to them seems unneces- 
sary, especially as the Canadian Eskimo 
offer nothing peculiar. But, before conclud- 
ing, a few words must be added as to the 
intellectual and moral characteristics of this 
trace. Their intelligence is considerable. In 
some instances they display not only a taste 
but a talent for music, chart-making, and 
drawing. One case is mentioned where a 
mere lad drew an excellent outline of the 
coast for over a hundred miles, indicating 
its many irregularities with astonishing 
accuracy. They are capital mimics, and are 
apt at learning the songs and dances of their 
white visitors. But they are poor men of 
business. They generally leave to the pur- 
chaser the fixing of the price of anything 
they have to sell. 

It is said that in their private lives their 
state of morality is low, although they avoid 
indecency calculated to give public offense. 
Stealing and lying were unknown among 
them until these ‘‘ black arts’’ were intro- 
duced by the whites as products of civiliza- 
tion, and, unhappily, the natives are prov- 
ing apt pupils. They are also somewhat 
given to gambling. Although by no means 
without courage, they seldom quarrel and 
never go to war with one another. 

As to religion, the Eskimo, before they 
accepted Christianity, had little or none that 
was worthy of the name. They believe in 
the immortality of the soul, but liberally 
extend this doctrine to the lower animals 
also, which they endow with souls. They 
hold, also, that human souls can pass into 
the bodies of these very animals. 

With respect to the Higher Powers, their 
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creed is that the world is ruled by super- 
natural beings, whom they call ‘‘ owners,’’ 
and, as almost every object has its owner, 
this would seem to be a kind of Pantheism. 
After death human souls go either up or 
down ; but in curious contrast to the belief 
of all other races, the good, in their opinion, 
go to the nether world, where they ba&k in a 
land, not of milk and honey, but of inex- 
haustible seal meat and blubber. The bad, 
on the other hand, go to the upper world, 
where they suffer what a fashionable 
preacher euphemized as ‘‘eternal uneasi- 
ness,’’ not from excess of heat, but from 
frost and famine. There they are permitted 
to lighten their misery by playing ball with 
a walrus head, which diversion, by the way, 
in some inexplicable fashion, gives rise to 
the aurora borealis. 

Like all aborigines, they have their own 
legend of the deluge, and to this day they 
proudly point out a large island lying be- 
tween Okkak and Hebron, rising to the 
height of nearly seven thousand feet, which 
they claim was the only spot left uncovered 
by the flood, and upon which a select party 
of their antediluvian ancestors survived the 
otherwise all-embracing catastrophe. 
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The future destiny of this interesting race 
may be readily forecast. In common with 
the Red Indian of the plains, the swarthy 
Eskimo may adopt with reference to the 
white man those words of fathomless pathos 
uttered by John the Baptist in reference to 
the Messiah, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must 
decrease.’’ It is merely a question of time. 
All over the vast region he inhabits are 
signs showing that his numbers were far 
greater once than they are at present. The 
insatiable greed of his white brothers is 
rendering his existence increasingly diffi- 
cult. The seal and the walrus are ever 
being driven farther north, and that means 
a sterner and shorter struggle for life. As 
the Indian will not long survive the buffalo, 
so the Eskimo will not long survive the 
seal. There are, perhaps, fifteen thousand 
of them now scattered far and wide over the 
tremendous spaces between Labrador and 
Alaska. Each year their numbers are grow- 
ing less, and ere long the last remnant 
of the race will have vanished, and the 
great lone North will return to the state of 
appalling solitude and silence that only the 
Canadian Children of the Cold had the for- 
titude to alleviate by their presence. 
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By Lupovic HALEvy. 


E, every morning and evening, wrote 
in a memorandum book, with tele- 
graphic brevity, a short programme and a 


short statement for each day. He had be- 
gun at twenty years of age, on the 3d of 
October, 1869, and here is the brief an- 
nouncement inscribed on that date: 

‘Appointed sub-lieutenant of the a2rst 
Chasseurs.’’ 

The 31st of December having come, he 
laid aside the diary of the expiring year 
and turned to the memorandum book for the 
ensuing twelve months. 

She, more carefully and circumstantially, 
wrote a minute record of her life when she 
was a girl, in elegant volumes bound in blue 
morocco and kept strictly under lock and 
key. She had begun at the age of sixteen, 
and her first sentence, dated May 17, 1876, 
was expressed thus: 

‘To-day I put on my first long dress.’’ 


On August 17, 1879, she was married and 
she wrote no more in the little blue morocco 
volumes ; but she preserved and mysteri- 
ously. concealed, in a secret drawer, the 
books that contained the story of her life 
from the month of May, 1876, to the month 
of August, 1879, between her first long 
dress and her marriage. 

He was also married on August 17, 1879, 
but he had not ceased his daily jottings, so 
that in one of his bureau drawers were found 
thirteen little memorandum books in which 
the incidents of his life had been noted 
down from day to day, very accurately, not- 
withstanding the condensed style. From 
time to time he amused himself by taking 
up, at random, one of these volumes. He 
opened it and read fifteen or twenty pages, 
thus living again in the past and placing 
the by-gone in the presence of to-day. 

Now, on the r1oth of June, 1881, the little 
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sub-lieutenant, having become captain,with 
the prospect of being made a major of cav- 
alry, was sitting alone before the desk in his 
study, about ten o’clock at night, and rest- 
ing his head in his hands trying to remem- 
ber whether it was in the spring of 1878 or 
1879 that he had published in the Officer’s 
Bulletin, an article on the organization of 
the equipage train in Austro-Hungary. In 
reflecting upon the matter, the thought 
occurred to him that he would probably find 
the date of the publication of the article in 
one of: his note-books. 

He opened the drawer containing his 
diaries, and by chance put his hand upon 
the one of 1879 at once. He began to run 
through the little volume, turning and turn- 
ing the pages until he suddenly stopped and 
read, with a certain attention, a passage 
that brought a smile to his face. He arose, 
left the desk, and seated himself in a large 
arm-chair, and there continued his reading. 
He gave no further thought whatever to the 
organization of the equipage train in Austro- 
Hungary. Old memories were evidently 
awakened within him; memories that 
brought light smiles to his lips and, at the 
same time, somewhat of tenderness to his 
eyes. 


While thus deeply absorbed in his reading, 
the portiers of his study were softly, very 
softly, parted, a delicious blonde head show- 
ing itself in the frame of the old tapestries. 

What was he doing there in that great 


arm chair? Was he asleep? He had pos- 
itively forbidden her to accompany him 
when, half an hour previous, he had said he 
must go to work; for when she was with 
him she drove all ideas out of his head. 

With infinite precaution, supple and slen- 
der, in the long folds of her white wrapper, 
the little blonde glided into the room and 
took three or four steps on tip-toe. He was 
not sleeping; he was reading with great 
attention; for he had not heard a sound. 
He was right: to read is to work. 

Holding her breath, she continued her 
way toward the arm-chair. Slowly, very 
slowly, she went forward, and all the way 
she was framing a question. She was still 
a child, and very much in love, which must 
be her excuse. The question she was pon- 
dering was: 

‘* Where shall I kiss him? On the fore- 
head, on the cheek—or a little everywhere.”’ 
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She approached. Already the tips of her 
fingers were within reach of his hair, and 
she had resolved for ‘‘a little everywhere,” 
when, suddenly, she became very pale. 

On the open page of the little note-book 
she read : 

‘* June 16. I love her!’’ 

‘* June 17. I love her!!’’ 

A single exclamation point after the first 
“IT love her.’’ Two exclamation points 
after the second. The love had evidently 
increased between the two dates. She gave 
a little cry; trembling all over, she asked, 
‘‘Whatisthat? Whatisit?’’ She tottered. 
He arose and supported her in his arms. 
Bursting into tears and pouring out a tor- 
rent of words in the midst of her sobs, she 
went on: ‘‘‘June 16. I iove her! June 17. 
I love her! !’ and to-day is the 19th of June. 
You love another woman. It is frightful, 
frightful !’’ 

Drying her tears with two kisses, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Just look.’’ He turned back to 
the first page of the note-book, on which 
was printed in large figures, 1879. 

‘‘Ah !’ she added, ‘‘then you also kept a 
journal ?”’ 

‘*How is that? 
seem that you—’’ 

So she was obliged to confess that if he 
had written ‘‘I love her’’ in the little black 
morocco note-books, she had likewise writ- 
ten ‘‘I love him’’ in the tiny volumes bound 
in blue morocco. And as she said, ‘‘ Show 
me the diary, show it to me, so that I can 
see whether you have written three excla- 
mations on the 18th and four on the roth,” 
he responded, ‘‘Give me yours and I will 
give you mine. Go and find your little 
books and let us compare notes. We shall 
see which of us has the advantage in the 
matter of exclamation points.’’ 

The temptation was too great to be re- 
sisted. She went for her journal of 1879 
and returned with three good-sized books. 

‘* Three volumes !’’ he cried. 

‘* Yes, the first three quarters. And you 
for the whole year have only one poor little 
book of nothing at all.”’ 

‘‘One can say much in few words. 
will see. Hold it here beside mine. 
is room for two in the chair.’’ 

‘Yes, if I sit on your lap, but that is 
im possible.”’ 

“Why?” 


I also? Then it would 


You 
There 
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‘“Because there may be some things in 
my books that you must not see.’’ 

She showed her blue volumes, and he 
exhibited his diary, saying: ‘‘The same 
with mine, perhaps; you are right. Let us 
sit facing each other, at some distance ; then 
we can read only what we wish to read.”’ 

‘And then we can skip—’’ 

“That’s understood. Begin.” 

‘““No, you begin, so as to give me 
courage.”’ 

“Very well. But where begin ?”’ 

‘Oh, begin where I do,’’ she replied. 

‘‘No, it will be necessary to begin a little 
in advance of you. I must begin where 
Jupiter begins.”’ 

“That’s all right; find where Jupiter 
begins then.”’ 

‘“That must be May 15th. Yes, here it is: 
‘May 15. Went to Cheri’s to see Jupiter. 
Brown bay horse, seven years old. De- 
scribed in the catalogue: ‘‘ Excellent saddle 
horse; good action; leaps well; has been 
used by ladies. Ought to be sold by May 
21. Well recommended by d’Estilly.’’’ 
Two pages further on: ‘May 17th. 
Jupiter. Horse appears well. Will pay as 
high as 2,500 francs.’ Then four pages fur- 
ther on; ‘ May 21st—’”’ 


‘‘The day of our meeting in the railway 
I remember the date.”’ 

‘ May 2ist. 
Went to my sis- 
On 


train. 

“Yes, you are right. 
to the minister of war. 
ter’s. Bought Jupiter for 1,900 francs. 
my return, an enchanting young girl sat 
opposite me on the train.’ ”’ 

‘‘Is that there? Have you changed it for 
politeness’ sake ?’’ 

‘‘T have changed nothing.”’ 

‘* Show it to me.”’ 

‘* There, see !’’ 
‘Yes, I see. 
‘Enchanting.’ ”’ 

‘It’s your turn now. You ought to have 
something on the 21st of May.’’ 

“T hope not. Do you believe that I 
wrote, ‘On my return, an enchanting young 
man sat opposite me on the train?’ ”’ 

‘‘No, not enchanting young man; but all 
the same, you ought to have some reference 
to me.’’ 

‘It’s well to clear one’s conscience. See: 
‘May 21st. Went to the Louvre. To the 
salon.’ There is nothing there, I told you. 
Holdon. Yes I see something.” 


Went 


‘Enchanting !’ It’s there. 


Saw . 
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‘‘T am very sure of it; for you did notice 
me.’’ 

‘* Here is what is written: ‘On my return, 
a young man sat opposite me on the train. 
He looked at me all the way. When I 
raised my eyes, he lowered his; but when I 
lowered mine, he raised his again. After 
we left Chatou, I dared lift mine no more, so 
keenly was I conscious of his glances. I 
had an English romance. I took it out and 
tried to read; but in the evening I was 
obliged to read over all that I thought I had 
read on the train.’’ 

‘* That is not all. 
thing else.’’ 

“Yes, but it 
terest.’’ 

‘Read it all. I read all of mine.”’ 

‘*Oh, I can see perfectly well how it will 
be. Yours will always be little, short, dry 
notes, while mine will have details, expla- 
nations. I must tell you howitwas. When 
Madame Guizard, my teacher, left she said to 
me: ‘My dear child, you do not write badly 
at all, but you should continue to practice; 
it is as necessary as to continue to play the 
scales in order to play well on the piano. 
Make it a habit to write three or four pages 
every day, no matter what, of your jour- 
neys, the visits you have made and received, 
etc.’ So I have followed Madame Guizard’s 
advice.”’ 

‘Very well.’’ 

‘‘T must make my explanation before I 
read, because I see how it will be. Pres- 
ently you will think you see the dawnings 
of love and sentiment in what is simply an 
exercise in style or an essay in French nar- 
ration. Idon’t wish you todeceive yourself.”’ 

‘*T will not deceive myself. But what fol- 
lows ‘he looked at me all the time?’ ”’ 

‘‘Nothing at allabout you. There, listen: 
‘Can it be that what grandma said day 
before yesterday is true?’ It is remarkable, 
this little Jeanne has suddenly become very 
pretty.’ And then follows the conversation 
between mamma and grandma; mamma 
reproached grandma for saying such things 
before me; it might make me vain, etc. 
It is of no interest to you. Proceed.’ 

‘*T have nothing for the 22d.”’ 

‘*Nor have I.’’ 

‘* May 23d. Jupiter has arrived. I tried 
the horse in the country and in the forest. 
I believe him to be excellent.”’ 


I believe there is some- 


is without the least in- 
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“* And about me?’’ 

“Nothing.” 

‘* Ah, that is a little humiliating, because 
I have something about you on the 23d. 
‘The young man that looked at me so the 
other day is a military man. He passed a 
little while ago on horseback, in uniform. 
He had three silver laces on his sleeve. I 
said that he passed ; he did more than pass. 
What I am going to write is absurd, but 
still it is only for myself I write. Can it be 
that he noticed me yesterday? that he has 
learned where I live and would show off 
before me? He has remained there on the 
terrace, between the pavilion of Henry IV. 
and the gate, for a quarter of an hour, mak- 
ing his horse pace, pirouette, ride in a cir- 
cle, etc., etc. Does he hope to captivate me 
by such means? That would be the device 
of a vulgar man.’”’ 

‘‘What injustice! You see here in my 
notes, ‘Tried Jupiter.’ I tried Jupiter and 
discovered that he had received quite a 
brilliant education. But continue.’ 

‘‘In the evening, I said to Georges, who, 
although twelve years old, plays still with 
his leaden soldiers and is quite familiar with 
military things: ‘Georges, what is the rank 
of an officer with three silver laces on his 
sleeve?’ ‘He is acaptain.’ ‘Is it nice to 
be a captain?’ ‘That depends! It may 
be nice at twenty-five, but not so nice 
at fifty.’ Twenty-five! He is, perhaps, 
little more, but not much. Grandma, who 
has quick ears, heard my conversation with 
Georges, and said: ‘You do not notice 
what is going on. Jeanne is asking of 
Georges information about military people.’ 
I turned as red as a bull-finch. Then 
there follows a long discussion. Grandma 
declared she had a penchant for military 
men, and mamma insisted that she would 
never give me to a man that would take me 
about from garrison to garrison. I asked 
myself why I should write in my diary all 
this foolishness. Then I said to myself that 
it was well, in order to obey Madame 
Guizard. That is written there, you see. 
Now itis yourturn. I have finished.”’ 

‘*On the 24th I have two lines: ‘Met the 
young girl of last Wednesday on horseback 
in the forest. Decidedly very pretty and 
does not ride badly.’ ”’ 

‘Ts that all? That is brevity! That 
ought to have had a little commentary.”’ 
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“IT can give you the commentary, my 
love. You are right. My notes are very 
dry. But, you see, I did not wish to seem 
to write a love poem. Ican tell you all that 
is not written in the note-books, for it is 
written on my heart. That morning of 
the meeting in the forest, I can recall 
to-day, after two years have passed, to the 
minutest details. We had been exercising 
the troops from five to seven o’clock; it was 
horribly dusty. I went back’ to camp, 
changed my horse, and went out on Jupi- 
ter.’’ 

‘* Dear Jupiter !’’ 

{‘A quarter of an hour later I was gallop- 
ing along the rising road near the valley. | 
saw a little cavalcade coming: You on 
Jenny, your black mare, Georges on his 
roan pony, and Louis behind on a large 
gray horse. See? I remember even the 
colors of the horses. Suddenly, at fifty 
metres, I was dazzled. I recognized you. 
I brought Jupiter sharply and abruptly toa 
walk. The little troupe passed me. Again I 
saw that black hat and the little blonde 
rings curling under the veil; and, as you 
were passing, I said to myself, ‘ No, truly, 
there is no one in the world so charming as 
this girl.’ And you, what did you say to 
yourself ?’’ 

‘‘What I said I do not remember, but here 
is what I wrote.’’ 

And, with a voice that trembled some- 
what, for she had been deeply moved by 
the little commentary, Jeanne read the fol- 
lowing : 


‘‘T met him this morning near the valley. 
He was coming at a gallop, when, suddenly 
recognizing me—I saw the movement per- 
fectly well and I know what it is to stop a 
galloping horse—he stopped his steed ab- 
ruptly, roughly, almost on the spot, and he 


I did not dare look at 
him, but I was very conscious that he was 
looking at me. Before he was ten steps 
from us, that foolish little Georges said: ‘Oh, 
Jeanne, did you see him? How droll he 
looked with ‘all that dust! He has the man- 
ner of a stage clown. He is a captain of 
the Twenty-first. I saw the number 21 on 
the collar of his uniform.’ I was furious at 
Georges. I hoped he had not heard.”’ 

‘*T had heard. I recall it now.’ 

‘*Come, read ; it is your turn to read now.” 

‘* May 25. I saw my unknown again. She 


passed very near us. 


’ 
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lives in one of the houses on the terrace. I 
was passing in a carriage and she was at the 
window. She saw me, and it seemed to me 
that because she saw me she left the window 
very suddenly. Heavens! how pretty she is !’’ 

‘‘There, that is not quite so dry ; there is 
some progress. You use verbs occasionally. 
You begin to write.”’ 

‘The cause of that, perhaps, is that I was 
beginning to be in love. Now, you read.”’ 

‘“ May 25. I was at the window when I 
saw a little English cart coming. It was 
very pretty, all sparkling in the sun, drawn 
by a love of a pony as black as ink. On 
the seat there was a little groom of irre- 
proachable bearing and, beside the little 
groom, he (the captain). I ought to have 
remained calmly at the window, but I could 
not. I said to myself, if I look at him, he 
will see that I look at him, and so I fled 
to the other end of the salon. Grandma 
said, ‘Whatisit, Jeanne?’ ‘Nothing at all, 
grandma.’ Georges, who was at the window 
with me, cried, ‘Jeanne, do you know I be- 
lieve the captain that is passing, is the 
clown of yesterday morning?’ ”’ 

‘* The clown, that was I ?’’ 

“Yourself. May 26, I have nothing, 


absolutely nothing. Oh, you may read. 


There is nothing about you. ‘Tried on my 
rose-colored dress.’ You see, I was not pre- 
occupied beyond a certain point. ‘It did 
very well, but there are not little folds 
enough. I must add some,’ etc., etc. I 
thought only of my rose-colored dress.’’ 

‘‘ Well, May 26 was a great day with me. 
It was the day of Picot. I have only two 
lines, but they are eloquent. ‘Gave twenty 
francs to Picot. He is a profound diplo- 
matist.’ ’’ 

‘Here, if ever, is certainly a place for a 
new commentary.”’ 

“Very willingly. At breakfast I said to 
Dubrisay, who is always roaming on horse- 
back in the forest: ‘Do you not know a 
young girl who rides, accompanied by a 
child about twelve and an old servant? 
Listen, then. She rides a black mare.’ 
‘And the old servant a gray horse?’ said 
one of the gentlemen. ‘And the child on 
aroan pony?’ added a third. Then followed 
a great discussion on the merits of the 
horses. The roan pony seemed excellent, 
but the black mare a little old and worn.”’ 

‘That was true, happily.’’ 
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‘Yes, happily. I replied: ‘I did not ask 
about the gray horse or the black mare. I 
spoke about the young girl.’ All three an- 
swered that they looked only at the horses. 
I was very far gone. I returned home. 
Nearly three hours later, I saw Picot, my 
orderly, who was lounging about the court. 
I called him to the window. Picot is a 
Parisian, and very shrewd. ‘ Picot,’ I said, 
‘try to learn adroitly who lives in such a 
house on the terrace. The entrance is on 
the Rue des Arcades.’ ‘All right, captain.’ 
‘ Adroitly, you understand.’ ‘ Yes, captain.’ 
I then told him that he could tell meif he 
had learned anything the next morning at 
the camp.”’ 

‘“You were not very impatient. You 
should have told him to come back at 
once.”’ 

‘‘ That is what he did. An hour later he 
returned triumphant; and then he delivered 
such an extraordinary speech that I amused 
myself by writing it as exactly as possible 
in my memorandum book.”’ 

‘**T amused myself.’ What a base eva- 
sion. Tell the truth. Confess that it was 
not disagreeable to write anything relating 
to me; and then, perhaps, I will myself 
confess that it was not unpleasant to write 
anything about —’’ 

‘* Ah, well. I will confess.’’ 

‘* And I, too. Now, read on.’’ 

‘*Picot came, saying, ‘Captain, I know 
all. Only I pray you when I have be- 
gun, do not interrupt me with questions, 
because that will put me out. I have been 
rehearsing it all the way like a lesson, so as 
not to forget. The house is rented by some 
Parisians, who have been there now three 
weeks. The gentleman, Mr. Labliniére, is 
an engineer, a manufacturer; he constructs 
engines for steam, telegraphy, etc. His 
family consists of his mother-in-law, his 
wife, and two children, a girl of nineteen, 
named Jeanne, and a boy of twelve, called 
Georges. They are wealthy, very wealthy. 
Have five horses in the stables and three car- 
riages in the coach house; four men ser- 
vants, a cook, and three maids, Julie, Ade- 
lai—but that’s of no interest to you, cap- 
tain, the names of the maids. Their address 
in Paris is 28 Haussmann Boulevard. How 
did I learn all this? Talking with the por- 
ter? No, do not interrupt me. I see you 
are uneasy, fearing I have blundered and 
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have let it be known that I went for you. 
Not at all. You are asking yourself how 
this imbecile of a Picot became engaged in 
conversation. Ah, but that was not diffi- 
cult, captain. I am not entitled to very 
much credit on that account. The porter 
stood near the door. I came upon him very 
quietly, with the air of a soldier walking 
aimlessly about, and when I was imme- 
diately in front of him I remarked, ‘‘ Whew! 
itis warm.’’ Hereplied, ‘‘ Indeed it is.’”’ I 
continued, ‘‘ Not quite so warm as yesterday, 
however.’’ He answered, ‘‘ That’s so, be- 
cause a little air is stirring.”’ 

‘** The thing was done. The ice was bro- 
ken, and we began to talk. At the very 
moment that I began to lead up to the great 
question, I saw a young girl descending the 
steps of the house. She was extremely 
pretty, captain—by your leave. She had in 
her hand a large piece of bread. ‘‘ Is that 
your wife ?’’ I said to the porter. ‘‘ No,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘that is the daughter of the lessee, 
the gentleman from Paris.’’ 

‘** Then he told me what I have already 
told you. No credit was due me, captain. 
Then the porter went on of his own accord. 
We talked on as the young girl crossed the 


court with her bread. ‘‘ Every day,’’ he said, 
‘she goes to give her horse bread.”’ 

‘““*TIn the meantime, the girl re-ascended 
the step, but very slowly, as she was looking 


at me. She appeared to be astonished to see 
me there. She seemed to be saying to her- 
self, ‘‘ What is that trooper doing here.”’ 

‘** She disappeared in the house. All this 
while the porter was praising her. Ah, but 
that was a eulogy! She was so sweet, so 
good, not only to the horses, but to every- 
one. The porter’s little daughter was ill 
when they came, three weeks ago. Well, 
would you believe it ?—but pardon me, cap- 
tain, all these details will not interest you. 
You are interested? Then Icontinue. She 
came every day to see the porter’s daughter, 
and brought her broth and nice things to 
eat. She bought her bonbons and toys, and 
would often remain at the lodge awhile and 
tell her stories. The porter was about to 
tell these stories to me when a maid, a beau- 
tiful person, came to ask him if there were 
any letters for mademoiselle. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ the 
porter said. He had already taken to the 
house all the letters for mademoiselle. I 
thought, well, I may learn something from 
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the maid, perhaps. Sol began again. ‘‘It is 
very warm, mademoiselle.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘It is not quite so warm as it was 
yesterday,” Icontinued. This succeeded as 
well as with the porter, and a conversation 
was again started. She asked me if I knew 
a certain Camus, a brigadier of the Tenth 
Hussars. We chatted awhile, when sud- 
denly she exclaimed, ‘‘I must return to 
mademoiselle ; she is awaiting me.’’ ‘‘ And 
will she be angry? Will she scold?’ I 
asked. ‘‘My mistress be angry? Scold? 
Never in her life. There is no one in the 
world as good as mademoiselle.’’’ ’’ 

‘* That is all ?’’ ~ 

‘* Yes, that is all.’’ 

‘*T shall have to look.”’ 

‘* Positively, it is all. 
recital of the 26th ?’’ 

‘‘Here it is: ‘ Tuesday, May 27. Yester- 
day afternoon I went to carry some bread to 
Nelly. When descending the steps, I saw 
one of the soldiers talking to the porter. I 
must have been a quarter of an hour in the 
stable, but when I came out, the soldier was 
still there. I went tomy room. Julie was 
there. Oh! but it is horrible when curiosity 
takes possession of one. I said to Julie, 
‘‘T am expecting a letter from Paris; go 
and see if the porter has it.’’ She went. I 
waited. Shedidnot return. I went into my 
dressing room, which overlooks the court, 
and I saw Julie talking with the soldier. 
At last she came back. ‘‘ There was no let- 
ter, mademoiselle,’’ she said. ‘‘ You staida 
long time.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, mademoiselle.’’ ‘‘Yes, 
you did, and I saw you chatting with a 
hussar.”’” ‘‘I was not chatting with a 
hussar, but a chasseur ; there is a difference 
in the uniform. The hussars have white 
braids, the chasseurs black. The hussars 
have collars like their jackets and the chas- 
seurs have red collars.’’ ‘‘ How do you know 
that, Julie?’ ‘‘I have a cousin in the hus- 
sars, mademoiselle. Here at Saint-Germain 
there are no hussars; there are only chas- 
seurs. There are two regiments, the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second, which 
together form a brigade. The soldier that 
was there was a chasseur of the Twenty- 
first.’’ 

‘Of the Twenty-first—his regiment. My 
military conversation with Julie had de- 
plorable consequences. Toward six o'clock, 
we went to walk with mamma on the ter- 


But what is your 
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race. We met two officers of the chasseurs. 
Mamma said, ‘ They have nice horses, those 
hussars.’ I thoughtlessly answered, ‘ They 
are chasseurs. The hussars have white 
braids ; the chasseurs have black. The hus- 
sars have collars like their jack—’ 

“JT did not finish my sentence. I looked 
at mamma, who was looking at me in great 
astonishment. ‘How do you know all 
that?’ she asked. ‘Why, mamma, through 
Julie; she has a cousin in the hussars. She 
was telling me one day while dressing my 
hair.’ ‘Singular subject of conversation,’ 
said mamma. We stopped there, but that 
was not the end. Papa returned from 
Paris, and at the dinner table told us that 
he had met on the railway train an officer— 
if it were he—a colonel—it was not he. 
Papa had passed a month at Cauterets with 
this colonel. They had played whist to- 
gether. They recently renewed their ac- 
quaintance, and papa had invited him to 
dinner June 4th, on the following week 

“T asked papa if the colonel’s regiment 
was at Saint-Germain. ‘ Yes, his regiment 
is here.’ ‘Is it the Twenty-first or Twenty- 
second?’ I then asked. ‘There are two 
regiments here, then?’ ‘Yes, papa, the 


Twenty-first and Twenty-second ; they form 
a brigade.’ 
““Then, behold, papa’ was as astonished 


as mamma had been. ‘But,’ he cried, ‘how 
did you learn that?’ ‘It was through Julie, 
papa; she has a cousin who is a hussar.’ 
‘I can’t understand it,’ said mamma; ‘for 
some time Jeanne has talked only of chas- 
seurs and hussars.’ ‘Eh! eh!’ said grand- 
ma, ‘ perhaps she has discovered some hand- 
some officer.’ 

‘“‘T became scarlet and replied with im- 
patience, almost with anger. I began to 
have a serious grudge against this unknown 
gentleman whom I never should know. 
Yes, I entertained a grudge against him for 
having thus intruded upon my life. Why 
did he look at me on the railway? Why 
did he make his high school practice under 
my window? Why did he break so sud- 
denly into a walk the other day when he 
recognized me? If I meet him again I will 
myself break into a gallop, a rapid gallop. 
But, alas! my poor Nelly is no longer capa- 
ble of that; she is growing old. Papa will 
give me another horse on my birthday. I 
would very much like to know whether it is 
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his colonel, who is to dine here Wednesday, 
June 4th.”’ 

That was the last sentence for May 27th. 
She then glanced over and rapidly turned 
half a score of pages in the diary, as she 
said: ‘‘From May 28th to June 3d there is 
nothing about you, absolutely nothing.”’ 

‘* And here,’’ he replied, ‘‘I have written 
nothing about you. During those eight 
days we had the misfortune not to see each 
other. I was notin Saint-Germain. Twenty 
officers of us from the two regiments, with 
the general, had gone to the race-course be- 
tween Vernon and Rouen. I took Jupiter 
with me and my notes of the trip are full of 
the praises of my new horse. ‘ Jupiter irre- 
proachable, vigorous, eager, and wise. Yes- 
terday the colonel rode Jupiter and found 
him perfect,’ etc., etc. We returned here 
June 3d at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
the next morning I made this little entry: 
‘I go to see the little blonde of the terrace 
again.’’’ 

‘‘And here is my June 4th: ‘I know his 
name. The colonel dined here this even- 
ing. Hecame at seven. I was right as to 
the color of his uniform. I saw the num- 
ber, 21. It was his colonel. The conversa- 
tion at dinner was entirely commonplace. 
But after dinner, while I was serving the 
coffee, papa said to the colonel: ‘‘ You may 
be able to do mea service; I wish to give 
this young person a horse, if you know of a 
good animal, staid and trustworthy—’”’ ‘‘Not 
too staid,’’ I protested. ‘‘I can ride a horse 
very well.’’ (And that is true; I can ride 
very well.) ‘‘ I will see,’’ replied the colonel. 
‘‘T will make inquiries. Ah, one of the 
officers of my regiment has a horse that 
would suit you admirably, mademoiselle. 
I have tried him myself; he is perfect.’’ 
‘If the officer would be willing to sell him 
at a good profit,’’ began papa. ‘‘ Oh, that 
officer would be indifferent to any profit ; 
he is rich, very rich. He is a captain, M. 
de Léonelle.’’ ‘‘ A captain, and rich ?”’ cried 
Georges. ‘‘ Perhaps that is the officer we saw 
the other day in the little English cart, with 
a black pony.’’ ‘‘ That was he,’’ the colonel 
responded. ‘‘Oh, we know him well, my 
sister and I. We have met him many 
times,’’ Georges continued.’ 

‘“«*My cheeks flamed, literally flamed. The 
colonel looked at me. I must have been 
crimson, and he must have noticed it. He 
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left at ten o’clock, saying, at parting, ‘‘I 
will speak to M. de Léonelle, but I fear that 
I may not be successful, for he adores his 
horse.’”’ Can it be that I am to buy his 
horse? Papa has given me credit for three 
thousand francs.’ ”’ 

‘We come now to the sth of June, the 
decisive day, the day of the sitting for the 
photograph, and of the festival.’ 

‘** And the day of your first visit. Begin.’’ 

The distance between them had dimin- 
ished. She had seated herself, not on his 
lap, but on a little ottoman at his feet, and 
while he read she leaned her head caress- 
ingly on his knee. Profiting by the advan- 
tages of position, for he was master of the 
situation, the captain embraced Jeanne with 
much vivacity. She released herself, but 
not too abruptly. 

**Come, stop,’’ she cried. 
begin your reading.’’ 

He then read: ‘‘ Thursday, Juve 5. This 
morning, when returning from drill, the 
adjutant came to request me to join the 
colonel. I went to him at the head of the 
column. ‘Captain,’ said he, ‘you have, 
perhaps, no desire to sell your new horse?’ 
‘Certainly not, colonel.’ ‘Not even ata 
It isa pretty little lady who 
‘Who knows me, colonel ?’ 


‘Stop, and 


good profit? 
knows you.’ 
‘Yes, she has met you several times; she 


has seen you on the terrace. At least, she 
had the appearance of knowing you. And 
I believe that when I uttered your name yes- 
terday, she blushed in the most marked 
manner.’ ‘Who is it, colonel?’ ‘‘ The 
daughter of an engineer, M. Labliniére.’ 
‘A blonde, colonel ?’ ‘ Yes, a blonde.’ ‘Who 
lives in a house on the terrace?’ ‘The same. 
You see, you do know her.’ ‘ By sight only, 
colonel.’ ‘Ah, well! You can consider 
whether you would like to sell your horse to 
this pretty blonde or not. Ax revoir, cap- 
tain.’ 

‘‘ Sell Jupitertoanother? Never! Toher? 
I hesitate. She is so pretty! On hearing 
my name, she blushed. Why? 

‘*My sister Louise came at eleven o’clock. 
She came to ask me to’breakfast with the 
children. It is the festival of Saint-Ger- 
main, and the children, after breakfast, 
asked to go to see the shops. ‘Uncle,’ said 
they, ‘is there a photographer’s where we 
can have our pictures taken?’ We agreed 
to go to the photographer’s. When we 
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arrived, she was there with her little brother, 
her mother, and a black poodle. The little 
brother was on his knees before the dog, 
trying to make him be quiet. ‘Come, Bob, 
don’t stir. You are to have your picture 
taken, Bob.’ 

‘*But Bob paid no attention to either the 
commands or the entreaties of the little boy, 
who, losing courage, turned to his sister, 
saying, ‘Speak to him, Jeanne, speak to 
him. You are the only one he will obey. 
And speak to him in English. He under- 
stands English better than French.’ ‘No, 
indeed, Georges; you are absurd,’ his sister 
replied. ‘Jeanne, my little Jeanne,’ cried 
the boy appealingly. 

‘* She yielded, and looking at Monsieur Bob 
sternly said: ‘Now, Bob, master Bob, be 
obedient! Look at me! So. Now, be still! 
Hush! Still!’ Certainly she had authority 
over the black poodle. He held himself 
immovable. Her voice is charming. And 
her face! I contemplated it at my ease, in 
the full light; it is a marvel of grace and 
youthful beauty.’’ 

‘* Wait a moment. 

‘* Why ?”’ 

‘I believe you change it a little as you 
read.”’ 

‘““You are wrong. See?’’ 

‘* Yes, Isee. ‘Marvel of grace and youth- 
ful beauty. That is good. Continue.’ 

‘She shall have Jupiter! As she went 
out, she said to my sister (it seemed to me 
her voice expressed a little emotion): ‘I ask 
your pardon, madame, for causing you to 
wait.’ I would like to have said something, 
but could think of nothing, nothing. I was 
foolish. I bowed as she passed out, and she 
made a slight salute in return. ‘What a 
charming young girl !’ said my sister. ‘Ah, 
I well believe it.’ I told my sister her name 
and where she lived; that her father is an 
engineer of high repute, etc. It seemed as 
though I must speak of her. My sister 
looked surprised and said, ‘But you are in 
love, in love.’ ‘Oh, no.’ ‘It is so. You 
are in love. Ah, well. I must inquire 
about them. She will be a very pretty sis- 
ter-in-law.’ 

‘‘T took my sister to hertrain. But no, I 
am not in love. Still, she shall have Jupi- 
ter. I feel but one anxiety: ah, yes, Cheri’s 
catalogue said Jupiter had been used as a 
lady’s horse. Still, it is necessary to be 


Show that to me.”’ 
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certain that he is safe fora lady. Poor, dear 
little thing! If an accident should happen 
toher! I hada lady’s saddle. Sometimes 
my sister came to ride with me. I said to 
Picot, ‘Put the lady’s saddle on Jupiter and 
take a blanket.’ A quarter of an hour later 
he was mounted on Jupiter with the blanket 
about his hips, to appear like the skirts of a 
lady. Jupiter took to a gallop. ‘Ah, cap- 
tain,’ cried Picot, ‘he understands his busi- 
ness. He has carried ladies. I wished to 
try him myself. I installed myself on his 
back as a lady, with the blanket wrapped 
about my knees. I trotted Jupiter; I made 
him gallop; and, while I was trotting and 
while I was galloping, I was saying to my- 
self: ‘To think that I am in this ridiculous 
garb and this ridiculous position, because, 
fifteen days ago, I met in the railway car- 
riage a little blonde reading an English 
romance.’’ 

‘Still, it is evident that Jupiter has been 
used as a lady’s horse, and she shall have 
Jupiter. Yes, but how shall I get him to 
her? It would be proper to put the horse at 
the colonel’s disposal. No, I will go myself 
and immediately. I started, Picot following, 
leading Jupiter. We arrive; we enter the 
court. I looked at Picot. He looked mis- 
chievous. Evidently he was saying to him- 
self: ‘It was for this, then, that my captain 
sent for information.’ I pull the bell. 
‘Monsieur Labliniére?’ ‘He is in Paris.’ 
‘Madame Labliniére?’ ‘Madame is at home.’ 
Isendin my card. ‘Say I came to seeabout 
a horse.’ 

‘““The servant announced me. If she 
should not be there. She was there with her 
mother, grandmother, little brother, and the 
black poodle. Then I know no more what 
passed. I became utterly ridiculous. I 
vaguely remember being questioned. I be- 
lieve I said the horse was named Jupiter; 
that I asked them to keep Jupiter a week, 
two weeks, in order to try him. It was 
necessary to speak about the price. The 
words at that moment seemed to blister my 
lips. Icould not give him to her. I must 
take her money. We descended to the court 
and there, near Jupiter, there was more talk 
as foolish as that in the salon. I was dying 
to say to this charming creature, ‘ You are 
an angel ; I adore you,’ and what I said was, 
that it would be necessary to give the horse 
ten litres of oats, etc., etc. I uttered aston- 
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ishing absurdities. I said, I recall it now, 
that the horse required a lighter weight and 
that he would be happier with her than with 
me. I must have made a disastrous impres- 
sion with these and similar remarks. At 
last I went away with Picot. 

‘*My head was so turned that I talked to 
Picot all the way, in order to speak of her. 
It gave me a very pleasurable emotion when 
Picot said : ‘The pretty little blonde! she 
looked at me in such a way I believe she 
recognized me. She noticed me the day I 
made acquaintance with the porter. That is 
she, the pretty blonde, captain, who was so 
good to his poor little sick daughter.’ ’’ 

‘*Good Picot, it is owing to him, some- 
what, that we were married.”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, he was the first to bring me 
good recommendations.”’ 

‘*T had no recommendations. 
love you without recommendations. 
here! You may judge for yourself.’’ 

‘Thursday, /une 5. Events are precipi- 
tating themselves. How will it end? I 
have his horse. It is called Jupiter. It is 
in our stable, between Nelly and Georges’ 
pony. I must try to get the events of the 
day in orderalittle. After breakfast Georges 
said to me, ‘Little sister, you remember 
that we are to take Bob to-day to have his 
picture taken.’ ‘You can go just as well 
with mamma, without me,’ I answered. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘if you are not there Bob will 
not keep still.’ I resigned myself and we 
started. At the very moment Bob was to be 
put into position I saw entering the pho- 
tographer’s—who? Hm, and not alone, but 
with a woman, both young and charming. 
Can it be his wife? But there are two chil- 
dren. They call him uncle. Then it is his 
sister. Georges was unable to make Bob lis- 
ten to reason, and I was obliged to enact 
there, under his eyes, a ridiculous scene. I 
must have appeared like a little idiot. I 
spoke to Bob in English, and had the air of 
exhibiting an educated dog. I feltmyself red 
with shame and confusion. I returned home 
distressed, furious, and shut myself up in 
my room. At five o’clock J was obliged to 
go down to tea. 

“*T went down. 
salon before Pierre brought in a card. 
is it?’ said mamma. ‘Madame, it is a cap- 
tain of the chasseurs.’ ‘A captain of the 
chasseurs? I know no captain of the chas- 


I began to 
See 


I had hardly reached the 
‘Who 
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seurs. I came to the country to rest, and 
the house is invaded by soldiers. A colonel 
yesterday; a captain to-day. To-morrow 
we shall have the whole regiment! What 
does he. want, this captain?’ ‘He said, 
madame, he came to see about a horse.’ 
‘Look at the card, Jeanne. But what is the 
matter? Your face is so flushed. Have you 
a rush of blood to the head ?’ ‘ No, mamma.’ 
‘Very well, read the card.’ I took the card 
and read, ‘Count Roger de Léonelle, captain 
Twenty-first chasseurs.’ 

“Count! He is a count! That was all 
that was lacking. ‘ Léonelle !’ cried Georges. 
‘That is the officer with the horse for 
Jeanne.’ ‘ True,’ said mamma, ‘the colonel 
spoke of him yesterday, and your father is 
not at home. We must see him, at least. 
Let him come in, Pierre. But, Jeanne, you 
must do the talking. I know nothing about 
horses.’ 

‘* He entered, bowed, and mamma, after a 
greeting sufficiently amiable (but which 
might have been more so), said to me, 
‘Jeanne, the horse is for you; you can talk 
with the gentleman about it.’ 

‘* Here we were, then, face to face. The 
burden of conversation fellon me. He was 


charming, full of grace, tact, and simplicity. 


And I was positively stupid. I felt inert, 
crushed, annihilated. I will try to recall the 
conversation, which must have given him a 
deplorable opinion of me. There we were, 
seated within a few paces of each other; I, 
happily, against the light. ‘My colonel,’ 
he began, ‘told me this morning that you 
were looking for a horse, mademoiselle.’ 
‘In truth, monsieur, it is papa. Papa in- 
tends to give me a horse on my birthday.’ 

‘*That was foolish! What need to tell 
him that? It was only because words would 
not come ; and in my embarrassment I did 
not know what I said. He continued: ‘I 
can place at your service a horse that I 
believe will suit you perfectly.’ ‘Thank 
you, sir; but the colonel said yesterday that 
you were very fond of your horse, and you 
might not wish—’ ‘Believe me, made- 
moiselle, he is an excellent horse, or else I 
would not offer him to you, but heis not 
quite strong enough for me ; a lighter weight 
would suit him better.’ 

‘‘He spoke an untruth, because the 
colonel rode the horse and found him admir- 
able. He was able to carry the colonel; he 
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is not a light weight, the colonel; he is 
enormous ! 

““*A light weight would suit him better.’ 
That was very amiable, and put in a discreet 
way. It is necessary to penetrate the mean- 
ing concealed in the sentence. It was as 
though he would like to say, ‘ You are slen- 
der and light; you are a feather; you are a 
bird.’ 

‘**Our work,’ he added, ‘is sometimes 
very hard. The horse will be more happy 
with you.’ 

***More happy with you!’ He pro- 
nounced that phrase with a kind of gentle- 
ness that was almost tenderness. It was a 
way of saying to me, ‘One could only be 
happy with you, even the horses.’ Could 
one imagine anything more ingenious, more 
delicate ?’’ 

Jeanne interrupted herself suddenly : 

‘‘You did not write all the pretty things 
you would like to have said to me.”’ 

“oO.” 

‘*Did you, at least think them ?’’ 

‘*T did, indeed.’’ 

‘‘That is the essential thing. 
sume: 

‘““To thank him, I said, ‘Well, mon- 
sieur, I accept your offer. When shall I try 
the horse?’ ‘I have brought him with me,’ 
he replied, ‘and will leave him. Keep him 
a week, two weeks, as long as you wish.’ 
‘Oh, monsieur, you are very kind; I will 
try him to-morrow, and papa will give you 
our decision.’ ‘No, mademoiselle, keep the 
horse at least two or three days before you 
decide; it will not incommode me at all.’ 
‘I am very grateful,’ I said. He arose, 
bowed, and started to go, when mamma 
said, ‘But, Jeanne, you have forgotten one 
important point—the price of the horse.’ 

‘“‘Oh, mamma! I love her, I love her 
dearly ; I love her with all my heart. But, 
truly, for a quarter of a second, if not more, 
I hated her. And yet mamma was right 
about the price. The horse was a valuable 
one, and worth perhaps four or five thousand 
francs, and my funds then would not permit 
my buying him. But having to bargain 
directly with him, this miserable, this base 
question of money was horrible! I com- 
pelled myself to say, ‘That is true, mon- 
sieur, there is the question as to price.’ He 
happily came to my aid. ‘Oh, mademoi- 
selle, the horse is not high-priced.’ ‘Papa 


I will re- 
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gave me three thousand francs,’ I began, 
when he said, ‘Mademoiselle, the horse is 
not worth three thousand francs. I paid 
only nineteen hundred francs for him, and 
when one desires to part with a horse, one 
does not expect to receive as much as was 
paid for him.’ 

‘“* Ah, then,’ I said to myself, ‘he loves 
me! he loves me! He would sell at a loss 
the horse that he adores for the sole pleasure 
of selling him to me.’ I replied, with some 
embarrassment, ‘ But you should have some 
profit.’ ‘I shall have much,’ he answered, 
‘if I have the happiness of obliging you. 
If the horse suits you, your father and I will 
have no difficulty about the terms, I assure 
you.’ 

‘‘He made a comprehensive bow, which in- 
cluded grandma, mamma, me, Georges, Bob, 
and all. He went to the door, but suddenly 
stopped on the threshold; decidedly, it was 
hard for him to go.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is true.”’ 

‘‘He said he would like to give the coach- 
man some directions in regard to bridling 
the horse. Then grandma—grandma was 
perfect, but then, she is not like mamma; 
she does not detest the military—she said: 
‘We will go down with the gentleman, 
Jeanne. We will look at the horse, and 
Louis ought to be in the court.’ We went 
down, grandma, Georges, Bob, heandI. A 
chasseur was there holding the horse, and 
there was a lady’s saddle on its back. The 
captain noticed my surprise at seeing it, and 
said: ‘I havea lady’s saddle for my sister, 
who sometimes comes to Saint-Germain to 
ride. As I would on no account expose you 
to the possibility of an accident, I had my 
orderly ride him as a lady.’ 

“I looked at the orderly. It was the 
same soldier I saw talking with the porter 
the other day. He recognized me. I recog- 
nized him. I became scarlet and the cap- 
tain colored slightly. I believe he knew 
that we recognized each other, the soldier 
and I. Then the orderly spoke, saying, 
‘The captain, too, mounted the horse as a 
lady. He wished to assure himself.’ Then 
the captain became so red and I so pale that 
the orderly stopped, fearing he had blun- 
dered. 

‘‘Moved to tears, I stammered, ‘Ah, how 
good you are, monsieur ; how good you are!’ 
while he kept repeating, ‘That was only 


natural, mademoiselle ; that was only nat- 
ural!’ And grandma, who has great deli- 
cacy, looked at us both with eyes that were 
at once very gentle and very piercing. At 
that moment, fortunately, Louis, whom 
Georges had gone to find, arrived. Then 
followed a little more conversation. He 
explained to us that it was necessary to use 
a very gentle’ curb with the horse, etc. He 
gave, also, some directions as to the food, so 
much oats, so much straw, so much hay, 
after which he bowed and turned away. I 
took a step toward him. I wished to say 
something amiable, but my feelings stran- 
gled me ; words would not come. He waited, 
repeating, ‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle !’ 
The situation was intolerable; I must speak 
at any price. I could only think of and 
say this: ‘Pardon me, monsieur, what is 
the name of the horse?’ ‘Jupiter, made- 
moiselle.. ‘Thanks, monsieur.’ ‘ Made- 
moiselle.’ 

‘‘He then left with the soldier, who car- 
ried the saddle on his shoulders. He called 
the soldier Picot. Georges went to the sta- 
bles with Louis. Grandma said, ‘Come, 
Jeanne, we will take a turn in the garden.’ 
There, on a seat, she heard my confession. 


I told her all; that is to say, nothing ; be- 
cause there was nothing to tell; yet that 


nothing is something. Grandma said, 
‘Foolish little one! foolish little one! 
Don’t get any fancies in your head !’ 

‘“*T have no fancies in my head, grand- 
ma. I know very well that it is all acci- 
dent, yes, all chance; but, I beg, not a word 
to mamma; she will laugh at me; and then, 
she is not like you; she does not like mili- 
tary men.’ 

‘We returned to the house, and mamma 
said, ‘ At last you are here. Tell me what 
has passed. It seemed to me the court was 
filled with soldiers.’ ‘No, mamma, only 
this gentleman and his orderly.’ ‘His 
orderly ? Now you speak the language of 
the barracks.’ 

‘*¢Mamma, it is a word I have heard 
lately.’ ‘He has the manner of a true gen- 
tleman,’ said mamma; ‘and perhaps you 
did not observe, while reading his card: he 
isacount.’ ‘A count?’ ‘Yes, look! ‘ No, 
I did not notice it.’ 

‘“‘Can one lie with more effrontery? 
Mamma was very easily pacified. My poor, 
dear mamma is excellent, but she has one 
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little weakness. Were I to become a mar- 
chioness or a countess, she would be de- 
lighted. I attach little importance to such 
things. I am very sure that it would not 
make me love one I did not love, nor hinder 
me from loving one whom I would have 
loved.’ 

‘* That is the end ?”’ 

‘Yes; enough, I should think, for one 
day. Your turn now.”’ 

‘‘Friday, /une 6. I must be more discreet. 
I will not go to the forest. I will not go on 
the terrace. I will wait.’’ 

‘Friday, June 6. I rode Jupiter this morn- 
ing. I believe I did not ride badly. Won- 
der of wonders! Grandma was asleep when 
I went out. On my return I went to her 
room to say good morning. She was writ- 
ing. Shedid not hear meopen thedoor. So, 
thinking to surprise her, I wentin on tip-toe.”’ 

‘*That is a habit of yours, it would seem.”’ 

‘Grandma was writing a letter, which 
began with these words: ‘ My dear general.’ 
I saw only that. Grandma concealed the 
letter quickly. I recalled the fact that 
grandma was acquainted with a general 
who has a good position with the minister 
of war. Why did grandma write to him? 


And, above all, why did she conceal the let- 


ter? After dinner they spoke of the busi- 
ness connected with the horse. Papa will 
not go to-morrow until the midday train. 
He will go in the morning to see M. Léonelle. 

‘The door opened. It was the colonel, 
and they naturally spoke again of the horse 
and of the visit projected for the following 
day. Papa mentioned that it was a little 
inconvenient for him to be detained until 
the noon train on account of this business. 
‘Do not disarrange your plans,’ said the 
colonel. ‘I wili see M. de Léonelle. I will 
arrange all that. As tothe price, that will 
be nineteen hundred francs. You know M. 
de Léonelle was not anxious to make a bar- 
gain. HesawthatI knew you. He offered 
him in deference to me; he eagerly seized 
the opportunity to do a favor to his colonel. 
You would do well, in about a fortnight, to 
offer him the civility of an invitation to 
dinner. Very probably he will refuse ; he is 
as savage as a wolf. He goes nowhere; he 
shuts himself up evenings to work. When 
he is not at work, he devotes himself to his 
own amusement.’ 


‘Thus the colonel spoke. Will he re- 
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fuse? I do not believe it. And was it only 
to be agreeable to his colonel? I do not 
believe that either. 

‘Saturday, /une 7. We left our horses in 
the camp yard at half past eight o’clock. 
The colonel came to thank me for my kind- 
ness. He believes that it was for him that I 
consented to sell. The question of price 
was settled in two sentences, and the colonel 
added: ‘I believe they will invite you to 
dinner in a fortnight, but have no fear; you 
can refuse. I said you were a hermit, a sav- 
age.’ ‘But, colonel—’ ‘Is it not true? 
You refuse all invitations.’ ‘ Perhaps I will 
not refuse this one, colonel. ‘ Well, well; 
is it possible that I have not understood this 
matter? You give at cost price a horse 
worth at least a thousand crowns, which 
you at first declared you were not willing to 
sell. Ah, ha! she has pretty eyes, the little 
blonde!’ ‘Well, yes, colonel; I admit that 
I have found her delightful !’ 

‘*That escaped me. It was such a pleas- 
ure to speak of her. It was a little hard to 
have only Picot for a confidant. 

‘“We go on Saturday to report to the 
colonel. To-day, while the commander of 
the cavalry for the week was giving the 
account of the great events of the watch, 
such as, such a man has been kicked, sucha 
man missed the evening roll-call, such a 
horse has been bitten, etc., etc. —during all 
this time the colonel was looking at me with 
a bantering expression, and twisting his 
great gray moustache. After the conclusion 
of the report, the colonel passed me as he 
was going out, and said, ‘Look at this 
young savage here, who is in the way of 
being tamed, and who sells his horse for 
love.’ 

‘‘The colonel is an excellent man, but 
exceedingly loquacious. My secret will 
soon be the secret of the whole regiment.”’ 

‘‘Saturday, /une 7. It is fearful. Last 
night I saw him in my dreams. Yes, this is 
what I have come to. If M. Gambetta was 
mixed up with him in my dream, it was 
because they were talking of him at dinner 
last night. 

‘‘He was general in chief—not M. Gam- 
betta ; no, M. de Léonelle. He was in com- 
mand of the whole French army. He had 
gained a great victory. M. Gambetta went 
to him and said, ‘ You have been Bonaparte; 
be Napoleon now.’ 
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‘‘M. Gambetta wished to place the crown 
upon his head; but he replied with admira- 
ble modesty, ‘No, no; Bonaparte suffices. 
Napoleon, I do not care for—’ 

‘“M. Gambetta said, ‘I like 
enough : I retain the power.’ 

‘“‘Is this dreaming foolish, and is it fool- 
ish to write such things as these ?’ 

‘‘T rode Jupiter during the day. Always 
the same surprise. I am sure he is excel- 
lent. After dinner this evening, the colonel 
reappeared. Mamma, on hearing him an- 
nounced, made a little grimace, as much as 
to say, ‘What, one of the military men 
again ?’ 

‘The colonel told us that the bargain for 
Jupiter was completed at nineteen hundred 
francs. Andthen I saw him turn and beckon 
to papa to come and smoke a cigar with him 
inthe garden. A quarter of an hour passed. 
Mamma grew impatient. ‘What is your 
father doing with the colonel? He will take 
cold; he was bareheaded. Take a hat out 
to him, and try to get them to come in.’ 
‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘‘T went into the garden. I heard the 
colonel saying: ‘She is a pearl; I tell you 
she is a pearl.’ And then my father said, 


it well 


‘’Sh ! take care,’ and they changed the con- 


versation. Ah, that is very strange. Can 
it be that he would ask my hand, hierarch- 
ically, through his colonel? Is it thus they 
do in the cavalry service? That would be 
going a little too fast. After one single in- 
terview, in which there had been only the 
question of hay, straw, and oats! 

‘‘The colonel and papa returned to the 
house with me. After the colonel left, papa 
seemed to be preoccupied. Eleven o'clock, 
when I kissed him before going to my room, 
he took both my hands and said, ‘ You are 
satisfied, then, with this gentleman's horse ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, papa,’ I said. ‘If you would 
like to know, I adore him! I adorehim! I 
felt that I had spoken with so much earnest- 
ness, so much ardor, that I instantly feared 
I had betrayed myself. It appeared to me 
that when I spoke of his horse I spoke of 
And the pearl, who is the pearl ?”’ 

‘Sunday, June 8. I received this morn- 
ing the following letter from my sister : 


him. 


Ican do no more. I have passed these two days 
making forty calls. I managed to slip into the conver- 
sation this little question : ‘By the way, do you know a 


family named Labliniere?’ I obtained five or six affirm- 
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ative replies, all admirable. Good people. They have 
plenty of money, honestly earned. Regarding the 
young girl, there is but one verdict: she is an angel; so 
proceed, captain; win herif your heart so prompts you. 


“I was stupefied. 
then, that I am 
noticed it. 

‘* At six o’clock a letter from her father, 
inviting me to dinner next Wednesday. 
The colonel told me in two weeks. Is it 
necessary to answer at once? No, to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘‘Sunday, /une 8. This morning I went 
down stairs early. The letter carrier had 
just passed by and left two letters in the 
hall. Was there one forme? No, but there 
was one for grandma, an official letter, with 
a large red seal. Onthis I read: ‘French 
Republic. Minister of War. Personal.’ To 
think that my destiny should be there in 
that letter! I am quite sure that she wrote 
to makeinquiries. A servant was approach- 
ing and I fled like a thief. At ten o’clock I 
thought grandma must be awake, must have 
read her letter. I went to her room. ‘Ah, 
there you are, little one !’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘She seemed full of gayety. She em- 
braced me very tenderly, more tenderly than 
usual. Oh, she is satisfied! That was 
manifest, even in her manner of embracing 
me. The general’s letter pleased her. 

‘*To-day is Sunday, and papa did not go 
to Paris. When breakfast was over, grand- 
ma said to him, ‘I must speak with you.’ 
He replied, ‘ And I also!’ 

“They went into the smoking-room. 
Why did grandma wish to see papa in the 
smoking-room? I'll wager that she will 
read the general’s letter to papa. 

‘*Grandma is patriotic. I haveoften heard 
her say that there was no more noble career 
for a man than that of a soldier, and that 
mothers are culpable who, through selfish- 
ness, hinder their sons from joining the 
army. Grandma has a horror of those gen- 
tlemen whose whole merit consists in shoot- 
ing pigeons in the spring and pheasants in 
the autumn ; while mamma has a secret ten- 
derness for the young men that find no 
other employment for their ten fingers than 
to massacre pigeons and pheasants. Over 
this subject they continually disagree. 

‘* At last the day has passed. Inthe midst 
of dinner, papa said, with affected careless- 
ness, ‘This young officer has been truly 


It is quite evident, 
in love. My sister has 
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amiable, and I have invited him to dine 
here next Wednesday.’ ‘Next Wednesday?’ 
cried mamma. ‘What need of so much 
haste? It will be charming to invite all 
these military men here, I admit; but the 
others will follow. Our house will become 
a barrack, a camp!’”’ 

‘‘Monday, /une 9. I grow more stupid. I 
spent an hour this morning writing the 
eight little lines of my letter of acceptance. 
I re-wrote it ten times, twenty times ; and 
yet, aiter all my pains, when the letter was 
gone I remembered that I used the word 
‘pleasure’ twice in those eight unfortunate 
lines.”’ 

‘Monday, /uzeg He has accepted. We 
were at breakfast. The dining-room win- 
dows open on the court. Suddenly mamma 
cried, ‘ Well, there is a soldier again !’ 

‘I looked out, and speaking before I 
thought, said, ‘ Ah, that is Picot !’ 

‘*Then you should have seen mamma; 
you should have heard her! ‘This is the 
climax! Jeanne now knows the names of 
all the soldiers!’ ‘Of only one, mamma. 
This is the one that brought Jupiter the 
other day.’ 

‘‘Grandma gave a 


little laugh. How 


merry she is this morning! I heard her 


singing on the stairs. The information 
from the general must have been very good. 

‘* After breakfast I took possession of his 
letter. It iselegant in its simplicity. Here 
it is verbatim : 

““Srr: I have received the invitation with which you 
honored me for Wednesday, June 11. I accept with 
much pleasure and gratitude. I have heard, with great 
pleasure, that mademoiselle, your daughter, was satis- 
fied with the horse. Be pleased, sir, to accept the 
assurance of my respectful regard. 

‘It was purposely, I am sure, that he used 
twice the word ‘ pleasure.’ He knew I would 
see the letter. He might well rely on that.’’ 

‘*Tuesday, /une 10. I dine to-morrow with 
her.’’ 

“Tuesday, /une to. 
morrow.”’ 

‘* And now we have come to the great day 
of the dinner. It is for you to read about 
the dinner.”’ 


He dines here to- 
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‘Would you believe it, Jeannette? We 
must rest here for to-day. Just look and see 
what time it is !”’ 

‘Oh, two o’clock in the morning !’ 

‘‘ Yes, two o’clock in the morning! That 
is reason enough for us to stop here, but 
it is not the only one. I believe that our 
writings would now become extremely mo- 
notonous. They would be of love, and 
again of love, and always of love. There 
would be nothing else in our books, in 
mine at least.’ 

‘‘In mine also.”’ 

‘*Of love in its common course in all the 
world, of love that was recognized and ap- 
proved, and had the liberty and privilege of 
sight and of expression. I wrote of being 
abie to see and know you by being near 
you; of the blessing of having seen such as 
you, well, such as you were, such as 
you are; that is to say, the loveliest and 
best of women; of the great blessing of 
having loved you. You see, what was rare 
as well as delightful in our romance was 
in its beginning while yet strangers. We 
loved each other, by some sort of instinct, 
at first sight, without need of speech or 
acquaintance. When I met your eyes, I 
read your soul at once. From June 11, the 
day of the dinner, to August 17, the day of 
the marriage, we talked much together; we 
said many sweet and pretty things. But 
never, my Jeannette, never has there been 
between us a conversation more tender, more 
impassioned than that absurd dialogue 
that took place in the court, near the 
stables, before Picot and Jupiter. I felt that 
day, with deep emotion, that my destiny 
was settled. I went out of the court of the 
Rue des Arcades with the certainty that 
you would be mine and that my life would 
be spent in trying to make you happy. It 
will soon be two years since then. Thus 
far, my love, have I succeeded ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, my dear; oh, yes.’’ 

She was no longer on the little ottoman. 
She was on his knee; and, laying aside the 
little note books, they read no more that 
night. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





THE FIRST WATCHES. 


By JOSEPH DEAN. 


HE earliest watches were bungling 
affairs, run by weights and worn sus- 
pended from the neck. They were made in 
Nuremberg, towards the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and, owing to their shape, 
they were called ‘‘Nuremberg animated 


eggs. 

For no great length of time, however, 
was their shape restricted to the oval. They 
were square, spherical, octangular, triangu- 
lar, in the form of a bird, a skull, a cross ; 
indeed, they had every conceivable shape, 
according to the caprice of the maker, and 
when circular were from five to seven inches 
in diameter. 

They were entirely of metal, the cases 
being iron and the dials usually brass. 
Without crystals, they opened in front and 
at the back, as ‘‘hunters’’ do. It was neces- 
sary to wind them at least twice each day, 
and then they were not accurate time-keep- 
ers. They were destitute of minute hands, 
as the first clocks were, many of which lat- 
ter may he seen in European church towers 
to-day. 

Near the close of the fifteenth century, 
one Peter Hele substituted the mainspring 
for the weights. It was merely a straight 
piece of steel and occupied a considerable 
space; but it so reduced the size of the watch 
that it could be carried in the pocket, and 
from this circumstance, the watch was called 
a ‘‘ pocket clock,’’ a name that still attaches 
to it among the Germans. 

To insure the desired ‘‘regularity’’ of a 
watch, the ‘‘moving force’’ must be con- 
stant, but the spring introduced by Hele 
pulled harder when the watch was fully 
wound up than when it was partially run 
down. To remedy this defect, the ‘‘ fusee’’ 
came into use about the year 1525. 

Not far from 1660 a coiled spring took the 
place of the straight spring and a chain 
supplanted the catgut previously passing 
from the spring to the fusee. Most favor- 
ably speaking, it was then a clumsy arrange- 
ment, and the invention of the hair-spring 
(by an Englishman, Dr. Hooke) about four 
years later, marked a notable era in watch- 


making, as it rendered the chain and fusee 
unnecessary. 

When it is borne in mind that a watch 
without has some six hundred fewer pieces 
than one with the chain and fusee (thus 
materially diminishing the chances of dis- 
arrangement and imperfect construction), 
the importance of the hair-spring can read- 
ily be comprehended. 

The ‘‘jeweling’’ of watches was not gen- 
eral until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, though there is reason for believing 
that jewels were used to a certain extent 
about the time that the coiled spring was 
introduced. 

A watch is, in one sense, a thermometer ; 
that is, the hair-spring is affected by the 
temperature, expands when it is hot weather, 
contracts when it is cold. The lengthening 
of the spring causes the watch to lose time ; 
its shortening has an opposite effect. Vari- 
ous methods of correcting this disturbance 
were tried. They were, however, unsuccess- 
ful. But, after studying arid experimenting 
more than thirty years, a watch-maker of 
London devised a means for accomplishing 
the desired result that was a signal triumph, 
and in 1762 won for him a reward of twenty 
thousand pounds (about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars) that had been offered by the 
British government. 

The first watches were entirely made by a 
single person, and each required nearly a 
year in its construction, which accounts for 
its cost—from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of our currency. Later, the 
parts of the watch were made by different 
persons, often in widely separated places, 
and carried to yet another person and place 
to be put together. 

In 1857 the American Watch Company 
was organized, to begin immediately the 
manufacture of the ‘‘ parts’’ by machinery. 
They were thus given a perfection such as it 
was impossible for them to receive when 
hand-made, as they ever had been previ- 
ously. ‘‘Each piece was separately and 
repeatedly gauged by instruments, some of 
which could measure the seventeen-thou- 
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sandth part of an inch, and rendered capa- 
ble of replacing the corresponding part of 
any other similar watch without fitting, and 
with the certainty that it would work cor- 
rectly.’’ 

Right here it is worth while to notice a 
‘“new departure’ in watch-making. To 
perfect time-keeping, adjustment to position 
is essential, as the position in which a 
watch is carried or allowed to be, constantly 
changes. Formerly a watch was adjusted 
by laying the works up vertically and turn- 
ing them, a little at a time, gradually 
around, noting whether the balance-wheel 
is heavier at one point than another (thus 
causing irregularity of motion), and cor- 
recting any possible defect in this direction. 
By this method, however, only an approxi- 
mate accuracy was secured. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Jason R. Hop- 
kins, of Washington, D. C., invented a 
‘rotary’? watch, which was self-adjusting. 
In it the works were around the center, the 
mainspring being beneath the ‘‘ movement’’ 
and causing the same to revolve as a whole, 
giving the balance-wheel every possible 
position relative to gravitation. The revo- 
lution of the works was accomplished in 
somewhat less than two hours and a half, 


the balance-wheel always sustaining the 
same relation to the center of movement. 
If, at a particular point on the circle of rota- 
tion, the movement was retarded, at an 


opposite point it would be accelerated 
(‘‘compensated”’ for), and vice versa. 

This watch was subjected to the most 
severe tests, proved all that its inventor 
claimed for it, and a factory was erected for 
the manufacture of ‘‘rotary’’ watches. But, 
for some unknown reason, they have not 
come into general use, though no more ex- 
pensive than ordinary watches. 

The watch business is pursued in nearly 
every civilized country, but probably has 
more followers in Switzerland than else- 
where. English watches have a better rep- 
utation than Swiss, and not a few bearing 
English names are made in Switzerland, as 
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labor is much cheaper there than in Great 
Britain. Watch-making is an important 
industry in the United States, continually 
increasing in its proportions. And the 
knowledge that American watches are supe- 
rior to all others may well be a source of 
national pride and gratification. Their 
superiority is due to the fact that they are 
the only watches made by machinery. 

Among the watches presented to Queen 
Elizabeth was one having the shape of a 
duck. Opening the lower case, a silver dial 
was disclosed, surrounded by a gilt design 
and angels’ heads. 

The museum of Dover, England, contains 
an oval watch, made about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which has two movable 
dials. The numerals of the month are on 
one, while the signs of the zodiac are around 
the center; the hours are on the other. A 
revolving plate below the surface shows the 
days of the week, and other openings show 
the month, the day of the month, and the 
moon’s phases. The hands move in an 
opposite direction from that in which the 
hands on watches now-a-days revolve. 

Beaumarchais presented Madame de Pom- 
padour witb a watch one-third of an inch in 
diameter and one-eighteenth of an inch 
thick. There was a hoop around the dial 
plate, from which a tiny hook stood out; 
and, by pulling this hook two-thirds around 
the dial plate, the watch was wound up to 
run thirty hours. 

A visitor to the patent office, Washington 
will there find a watch that is wound up by 
closing the case, after looking to see what 
time it is. 

It was formerly fashionable to wear two 
watches, of which one was frequently a 
‘“‘dummy.’’ Even now the Chinese follow 
this custom, because if ‘‘one makee sick 
and die, other live.’’ 

We close with a couplet that was placed 
in a watch by its maker, and contains no 
little wisdom : 

“He who would wear a watch two things must do 

Pocket his watch and watch his pocket, too.” 
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THE STORY OF 


MY ESCAPE FROM A RUSSIAN PRISON.* 


By NICOLAS SAKNEY. 


As 
THE ARREST. 


"THE year 1874 wasa hard time for the 

youth of educated Russia. Dazzled by 
visions of a new era and a brighter future, 
hundreds of young men and women went 
into the country to spread abroad among 
the peasantry ideas of justice, liberty and 
fraternity. But the movement had scarcely 
begun, when the government gave orders to 
stop it at all costs, and before the beginning 
of 1875 most of the youthful enthusiasts 
were thrown into prison and either there, in 
Siberian wastes, or on the shores of the 
Frozen Sea the greater part of them perished 
miserably. 

And this was not the worst. All (and 
they were many) that were suspected of 
sympathizing with the new ideas, though 
they took no active part in the movement, 
shared their fate. The innocent were con- 
founded with the guilty, and men were im- 
prisoned for no other reason than that their 
names bore some resemblance to those of 
individuals that had already been arrested or 
denounced. 

At length came myturn. Being at that 
time a student in the University of Moscow, 
it was almost in the nature of things that I 
should share in the enthusiasm of my com- 
rades and do everything in my power to 
promote the cause of freedom and reform. 
The police even did me the honor of believ- 
ing that I held in my hands the threads of 
the revolutionary organization. 


I suppose I ought not to have been sur- 
prised ; for, although I knew that no proof of 
my connection with the revolutionary move- 
ment (at that time purely pacific) could be 
produced, every Russian whom it is possible 
for an informer to denounce or the police to 
suspect, is liable, at any moment, to be 
arrested. But things generally happen 
when you least expect them, and as I went 
to bed on acertain night in the middle of 
November, 1874, I little thought that before 
the sun rose again I should be the inmate of 
a jail. Yetsoit proved. I had been asleep 
perhaps three hours when I was aroused by 
a terrific knocking at the door, the clash of 
arms outside, and a hoarse voice demanding 
admittance. 

‘*Open the door at once, or we will smash 
it!’ repeated the voice. 

I let them smash it, and the next moment 
my room was filled with men in blue uni- 
forms, who turned everything upside down, 
emptied the drawers, looked under the car- 
pet, and after seizing every scrap of paper 
they could lay hands on, made me get out 
of bed, and searched that. 

I then began quietly to put on my clothes; 
for, although nothing compromising had 
come to light, I felt certain that I should be 
taken. When the Russian police make a 
domiciliary visitation, they do not like to 
go away empty-handed. 

The search over, all my papers were made 
into a packet and sealed, an account of the 
proceedings was drawn up and signed, and 
the colonel in command of the gendarmes 





*To the manuscript of this vivid description of a char- 
acteristic exhibition of Russian despotism, Mr. William 
Westall, the well-known English writer, who is joint 
author of Stepniak’s famous book, ‘“‘ Russia Under the 
Tzars,”’ appends the following: ‘‘ The account is here 
given of the arrest of Nicolas Sakney, of his impris- 
onment at Moscow as a political suspect, and of his 
escape from an exile which was virtually a second im- 
prisonment in some respects harder and more hopeless 
than the first. My part in the matter has merely been 
to translate and put into narrative shape the notes with 
which Mr. Sakney was good enough to supply me 
through our common friend Stepniak. His testimony 
adds another to the many existing proofs of the shame- 
ful cruelty with which the Russian government treats its 


political prisoners. This treatment is nothing less than 
a revival of the judicial tribune of medieval times ; for 
to put an educated man into a solitary cell and deny him 
books, writing materials, and every means of distrac- 
tion is as cruel an infliction as can well be devised, and 
its object, as Russian authorities openly avow, is to 
extort admissions of guilt and betrayal of friends. It 
speaks well for Mr. Sakney’s constancy, that he came 
victorious out of the ordeal. The long term of impris- 
onment that followed was more tolerable, but the exile 
at Mesen was galling in the extreme, and if he had not 
succeeded in getting away, his health must have utterly 
broken down, or he must have sunk into that condition 
of imbecility which such a life as he describes could 
hardly fail to produce.” 
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' justified nty foreboding by telling me to get 
done with my dressing. 

**You will have the pleasure of passing 
the rest of the night with us,’’ he observed 
jocularly, and his men, as in duty bound, 
laughed loudly. But, as may be supposed, 
I was in no laughing humor, and did not 
quite see the point of the joke. 

I was then led down stairs and shown 
politely into a carriage, the colonel taking a 
seat at my side. Two fully armed soldiers 
took the other seats. 

In twenty minutes the carriage, drawn at 
full speed, reached the police station, a 
dilapidated building before which a sentinel 
kept guard. The colonel, getting out first, 
led the way into a narrow passage, dimly 
lighted by a smoky lamp. At the end of 
this passage was a low door which the sol- 
dier on duty, who carried a lamp, unlocked, 
and I was ushered into a little room contain- 
ing a wooden bedstead with a gray cover- 
let, a wooden table, and a straw-bottomed 
chair. 

‘*The commission of inquiry will meet at 
nine o’clock, and at that hour your exami- 
nation will begin. In the meantime, you 
can stay here,’’ said the colonel curtly. 

It was very kind of him to say so; but as 
he took care to lock the door and take away 
the key, and as the windows were barred and 
the walls very thick, I did not see how I 
could well do anything else. 

Knowing, however, that there were no 
proofs against me, I felt quite confident 
that I should not be detained long, and so, 
being under no great anxiety, I threw my- 
self on the little bed and slept soundly until 
I was awakened by the soldier on duty, who 
said it was past ten o’clock, and that he had 
been ordered to take me before the commis- 
sion. I dressed hastily and followed him. 

The room he took me to was a gaunt and 
gloomy apartment, with bare walls and no 
other furniture than a long writing table 
and a fewchairs. Atthetable sat four men, 
the public prosecutor in civil dress, the 
others wearing the uniform of the gen- 
darmery corps to which they belonged. 
These four formed the commission. 

After being questioned at some length, 
regarding the part I was supposed to have 
taken in the revolutionary movement, I was 
courteously informed that I should be kept 
in custody until they had done with me. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Il. 
THE IMPRISONMENT. 


AN hour later found me in one of the cells 
of the great prison of Moscow, and though 
above ground, all of it was so damp and 
earthy and the light so dim that I felt as if 
I were deep down in the earth. A wooden 
bedstead with a straw mattress, horribly 
filthy, and a woolen counterpane swarming 
with vermin, a wooden table thick with 
grease, and a three-legged stool constituted 
the furniture of my new abode. Add that 
in one corner stood a pail which had to serve 
for every purpose, and was emptied only 
once in twenty-four hours; that the single 
window was a double skylight, darkened 
with dirt; the cell itself six paces by four 
wide, the walls steaming with moisture, and 
you may form some idea of the condition 
under which (though I knew it not) I was 
doomed to spend the next four years of my 
life. 

‘*How shall I kill time in this unclean 
den ?”’ was my first thought. ‘‘ How long 
shall I have to stay in it?’? my second. For 
I possessed neither books nor writing mate- 
rials, and though I had not been tried and 
no evidence of my complicity in the revolu- 
tionary movement was forthcoming, I began 
to fear that I might have to stay rather a 
long time. The very absence of evidence 
might work against me; for, as the commis- 
sion could only convict me out of my own 
mouth, they were not likely to let me go 
until they felt sure that nothing was to be 
got out of me. 

Yet I was not without hope that they 
might arrive at this conviction pretty soon 
and that my imprisonment would not last 
more than a few weeks. But, as may be 
supposed, my musitigs were not particularly 
cheerful, and it was a decided relief when 
one of the wardens opened my door and 
placed on the little table a lump of black 
bread and a black mug; all the more of a 
relief as I was getting desperately hungry. 

So I sat down to my first meal in prison. 
I cannot, however, say that I enjoyed it, 
though I was so hungry. The stuff in the 
mug, on which floated two or three pieces of 
cabbage, was as black as the bread and 
tasted like washing-up water. It -quite 
turned my stomach. 

So I knocked at the door and summoned a 
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warden, who, promptly appearing at the 
little hole through which prisoners are sur- 
veyed from without, asked what I wanted. 
I complained about the soup, and asked to 
see the director. I could not see him until 
the next day, the man said, so I had tomake 
shift with the piece of black bread; the 
soup was not fit for human food. 

At seven o’clock they brought in a little 
petroleum lamp, which burned until six 
next morning. But my cell swarmed with 
mice ; they ran over my bed and made such 
a noise that I could not sleep a wink. 

A little after six o’clock the door opened 
again, and the warden, without saying a 
word, took away my lamp and put on my 
table another piece of bread. When he was 
gone, I got up, and, pacing feverishly to and 
fro, ate my frugal breakfast. 

Shortly before noon the director appeared 
and asked what I wanted. 

‘‘A better-lighted cell,’’ I said, ‘‘ books, 
and permission to get my meals from out- 
side.”’ 

‘‘Our cells are all alike. Asto your other 
requests, I will communicate with the pro- 
curator’ (public prosecutor), was all the an- 
swer I got. 

And then the days went on with a weari- 
some monotony, the horror of which none 
but those that have undergone it can con- 
ceive. No books, no news, no letters, no 
human companionship. From morning till 
night I walked about my cell like a wild 
beast in acage; often, when endurance ‘was no 
longer possible, throwing myself on my bed 
and trying to think it wasall a terrible dream. 

Thrice in the twenty-four hours came the 
silent warden, either to bring the unsavory 
and unvarying cabbage soup and black 
bread, or totake away my lamp. His visits 
were the sole breaks in the sameness of my 
life. The mice, growing used to my pres- 
ence, ceased to take any notice of me. 
Watching their gambols helped to pass the 
time. The little creatures were everywhere, 
running over the floor, racing over my bed, 
climbing the table to pick up the crumbs I 
had left, or nibble at the bread I was unable 
to eat. Outside in the corridor a sentinel 
marched to and fro, night and day, every 
now and then peeping through the hole to 
see what I did. 

In the meanwhile, having neither occupa- 
tion nor distraction, I became a prey to the 
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most cruel anxiety, varied by outbursts of 
impotent rage. ‘‘ Was I entombed forever? 
Had they entirely forgotten me?’’ I was 
continually asking myself. Seeing the 
number of arrests that had lately been made 
and the crowded state of the prison, it was a 
likely enough contingency, one, too, which 
has often come to pass. 

One day, as I was pacing wildly about my 
den, I was brought to a sudden stop by a 
sound which, though I had never heard 
before, I had heard of and recognized at 
once. The walls were speaking, and, as I 
knew the phonetic alphabet, I was able to 
read the message that they brought. 

‘*Who are you ?’’ they asked. 

I rapped back my name, and demanded, 
in like manner, the name of my neighbor ; 
and so the talk went on, but we had to talk 
with our ears open, the footsteps of the ap- 
proaching warden being a signal for the 
instant intermission of the conversation, 
which we dared rfot neglect. 

I learned from my neighbor that he was 
arrested at a country house for reading to 
the peasants a forbidden book. Having 
been in prison longer than I, he had become 
more reconciled to his lot. At the begin- 
ning he suffered as I was suffering. For a 
whole month he had been kept in solitary 
confinement, and thought he was utterly 
forgotten. This was done purposely “in 
order, by driving the victim to despair, to 
force him to confess, a temptation, however, 
which my neighbor had bravely withstood, 
and, by the help of a sentinel that he had 
contrived either to soften or to corrupt, he 
was now in regular communication with his 
friends outside. 

Henceforth I was not alone. I passed 
nearly all my time in talk with my unseen 
friend, and in his society I almost forgot the 
agonies of suspense that I had so lately 
endured. By the help of the complaisant 
sentinel, moreover, I was enabled to hear 
from my friends, and learned, among other 
things, that books, money, and clothes had 
been sent to me through the procurator. 
But as yet they were kept back. It was 
part of the system. By denying me every 
mental resource, he hoped to reduce me to 
such a condition that I would be glad to 
purchase indulgence at the price of confes- 
sion. 

The weeks went on, and still my fate was 
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undecided. No visits except from the silent 
warden, no intimation as to when I might 
expect my examination to be resumed. 
All was dark, but the kindly walls kept up 
my spirits, and through them and the senti- 
nels, whom one by one we won over, my 
neighbor and myself carried on an active 
correspondence, both with the other prison- 
ers and the friends that were still at liberty. 

There was little difficulty in persuading 
the soldiers, once they had confidence in us, 
to bring anything they could carry in their 
knapsacks or hide in their sleeves. To poor 
Russian soldiers, who do not exactly live on 
the fat of the land, and whose pay is some- 
thing less than two pence a week, an occa- 
sional rouble is quite a godsend, and there 
is nothing they like better than serving in 
prisons where political offenders are con- 
fined. 

At last came the long-wished-for day. 
An officer of the gendarmery appeared at 
my cell door and announced that the com- 
mission were ready to receive me once 
more. 

I was delighted. 
shall know my fate. 


‘*Now,”’ I thought, ‘‘I 
And it would be some- 


thing, at least, to have a change, to breathe 


the air of the street and see some of my 
fellow men who were neither soldiers nor 
jailors.”’ 

I was taken to the same place as before, 
led into the same room, and found the very 
same persons sitting at the very same table. 

‘* We have invited you to come here,’’ said 
the procurator, ‘‘in the hope that having 
had time to reflect on your position, you 
may, perhaps, feel disposed to be a little 
more communicative.’’ 

‘* Allow me,’’ I replied warmly, ‘allow 
me to observe that you have not invited me, 
but forced me, to come here. You treat me 
in a way worthy of the Inquisition, in 
the hope, I suppose, that you will thereby 
compel me to make avowals. I have noth- 
ing to tell you, gentlemen.’ 

‘‘So much the worse for you,’’ said the 
procurator. ‘‘ The only effect of your obsti- 
nacy will be to perpetuate your imprison- 
ment. Take him back to his cell, officer.’’ 

I was taken back. This trial, however, 
gave me my money, my books, and my 
clothes. These indulgences naturally ren- 
dered my life more tolerable, but I quite 
understood that the very fact of their being 
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granted showed that my detention was 
likely to be of some duration and that | 
should have to remain in prison as long as 
it might please the commission to keep me 
there. My time was passed precisely as 
before, with the exception that I had now 
such books to read as the authorities per- 
mitted me to receive. One day was like 
another, and every night was the same. 

Thus passed two years, and the third had 
nearly run its course, yet I was still untried 
and only twice in this long period (on the 
occasions already mentioned) had I been ex 
amined. 

From time to time I received a visit from 
the procurator, who always asked if I had 
any complaint to make and never failed to 
promise that the inquiry into my case would 
soon becompleted. From time to time, too, 
but always in the night, I received unex 
pected visits from the procurator’s deputy, 
who, with an officer of the jail, overhauled 
my books, papers, and othér belongings, on 
the chance of finding something that might 
compromise me. 

But I had other and more welcome visits. 
After I had been detained six months, my 
friends were allowed to see me once a week, 
always, of course, in the presence of an 
officer of the jail. 

Nevertheless, the days and weeks passed 
with terrible slowness, and a time came 
when I grew sick of everything, when the 
knockings of my friends fell unheeded on 
my ear and the solace of reading could no 
longer beguile the tedium of my captivity. 
Worse still, my health failed. Want of air 
and exercise, the monotony of my life, and 
the uncertainty of my future were fast re- 
ducing me to physical impotence and mental 
imbecility. The agony of suspense and un- 
certainty were becoming too great to be 
borne. Dark thoughts surged into my mind. 
Suicide with its gaunt fingers beckoned to 
me in the gloom of my cell. It would be so 
easy to die! And then a ray of hope would 
flash for a moment across my fast darkening 
mind. WhyshouldIdespair?. The morrow 
even might bring me liberty. And this vis- 
ion of happiness would make me forget the 
sad reality and conjure away for a few sec- 
onds the idea of self-murder. 

One day, when I was lying on my bed in 
the paroxysm of despair, the door opened 
and I heard a voice. 
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‘Get up,’’ it said, ‘‘and be quick about 
it! You are wanted.”’ 

‘“What for?’? I asked, bounding to my 
feet. 

‘‘How should I know? 
you down there.”’ 

And then, strange to say, my heart sank 
again. The idea of quitting the cell, which 
a few moments before had seemed so horri- 
ble, filled me with apprehension. Here, at 
least, I was near friends, friends whom, 
though they were unseen, I loved. I could 
hear their footsteps. We suffered in com- 
mon, and a fellow feeling had made us 
‘‘wondrous kind.’’ ‘‘ Down there’’ was the 
unknown. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I took my 
bag, put into it my books and linen, and 
followed the warden automatically to the 
office. 

Near the door stood two gendarmes. At 
the sight of them all my hopes of freedom 
disappeared. I knew now that I was going 
to be taken away. But whither? 

I was not kept long in suspense. 


They will tell 


The 


director of the prison, signing me to listen, 
read in a calm and monotonous voice a 
paper that had been handed to him by one of 


the gendarmes. It was to the effect that as 
the commission had not found sufficent evi- 
dence against me to warrant sending me for 
trial, I had been sentenced by administrative 
order to an indefinite term of exile in one of 
the northernmost parts of the province of 
Archangel, there to live under the strict 
control and oversight of the police. 

The announcement gave me neither joy 
nor sorrow. Every other feeling was merged 
in an overmastering sense of indignation. 
The idea that I was being treated as a mere 
chattel of the czar, to be dealt with as he in 
his pleasure thought good, that because 
they could not prove my guilt, I was to be 
sent to the confines of the empire without 
being let say good-bye to my family and 
friends or allowed an opportunity of provid- 
ing myself with money and clothes for the 
journey, filled me with rage. 

Against this cruelty I protested with all 
my might; but it was no use. The direc- 
tor’s orders were imperative, and, just as I 
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was, they took me to the carriage that 
they had waiting at the prison gate. We 
were then driven to the starting place of the 
post sledges, in one of which places had 
been reserved for me and my two guards, 
and on a clear November night we set forth 
on our long and arduous journey. 

The cold was intense and the snow lay 
thick on the ground. After four years ina 
damp and gloomy cell, the keen, fresh air 
made me almost wild with joy. I drank it 
in to the full capacity of my lungs, and felt 
like another being. But these feelings were 
soon succeeded by others much less pleas- 
urable. 

I was thinly clad. I had not even an 
overcoat. I shivered with cold. The icy 
air cut my face as if it were filled with 
needles. I felt it to the marrow of my 
bones. The further north we got, the lower 
fellthe temperature. My limbs grew torpid. 
I became too cold even to think, and in the 
end so stiff and weak that I could neither 
stand nor move. 

Then, and not till then, the gendarmes, 
either out of pity or fearing they would he 
blamed if they let me die outright, got mea 
traloup (sheepskin pelisse worn by Russian 
peasants), which, though not a very efficient 
protection from the cold, at least kept me 
from perishing. 

After ten days of rapid journeying, never 
stopping day nor night except to change 
horses, through dense forests, amid a silence 
broken only by the sound of the sleigh bells 
and the howlings of hungry wolves, we 
reached the place of my exile, Mesen, a 
little town on the river of that name, close 
to the Gulf of Mesen, and near the sea coast. 
The cold there is so intense and the winter 
so long that ice begins to form in the middle 
of August, extending sometimes as far as 
thirty miles from the coast, and not melting 
until the following July. 

The town, which was shrouded in a light 
fog, consisted of a single broad street. The 
little houses, separated by wide intervals, 
were built of wood, and most of their micro- 
scopic windows have panes of paper, instead 
of glass. 


(To be concluded in the next number. ]} 

















FIGHTING A CROCODILE. 


A STORY OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


By DAVID KER. 


aparece PUNDIT lay in his ham- 
mock beneath the grass thatch of an 
African hut on the Lower Niger, looking 
out over the broad, brown stream and the 
endless masses of dark tree-tops beyond it, 
with the gloomy face of a man that was in 
great trouble. And so he was. He had 
made a long journey up the great river, and 
had added to his collection of stuffed birds 
and beasts several very fine specimens ; but, 
of course, the very thing that he particu- 
larly wanted was just the one thing that he 


could ot get, and that was a Yauri croco- 
dile. 


In the broader part of the river, just below 
the town of Yauri (where the Benueh pours 
into the Niger a flood of water as thick and 
dark as Turkish coffee) crocodiles of a pe- 
culiar breed were said to exist, with quite a 
different shape of head and jaw from any 
other crocodiles in Western Africa. This 
was enough for Dr. Pundit, who at once 
offered a large reward to any one that could 
procure him a specimen; but hitherto all 
his efforts to catch or kill one, and all the 
efforts of the natives to catch or kill one for 
him had been made in vain. 

As a last chance, the professor had sent 
messengers to bring from the other side of 
the river aman named Gezo, renowned as 
the most skillful native hunter of the whole 
district ; and at that very moment a burst of 
discordant shouts, or rather yells, just be- 
hind the hut, announced the great man’s 
arrival. 

His appearance quite startled the worthy 
doctor, who had always thought that the 
hero that had faced death in so many fright- 
ful shapes, and had killed (according to 


report) more than twenty lions with his own 
hand, must be a brawny giant, big and 
strong enough to fell an ox. The man that 
he now saw was a small, slight, gray-headed 
negro, rather shorter than himself, and so 
thin that there seemed hardly enough of 
him to cast a shadow in the sunlight. But 
the quick, watchful glance of his keen eye, 
and the tiger-like springiness of all his 
movements, told their own story to the ex- 
perienced professor. 

‘*Gezo is come,’’ said the veteran. ‘‘ Will 
the white chief go down to the river and see 
the crocodile killed ?’’ 

‘* What, at once ?’’ cried Dr. Pundit, de- 
lighted. ‘‘ But my brother will surely take 
some food first ; he has come a long way to 
see me.”’ 

‘* The hunter eats when his work is done,”’ 
answered the old man with dignity. ‘‘ Let 
us go.” 

The professor tumbled out of his ham- 
mock as briskly as a sailor at the sound of 
the boatswain’s whistle, and down to the 
river they went, followed by the entire pop- 
ulation of the village. 

Gezo’s preparations were soon made. He 
threw aside what clothing he had (which 
was little enough) wrapped a roll of ox-hide 
around his left arm till it was almost as big 
as a carpet-bag, and then, taking his broad- 
bladed knife in his right hand, went right 
down to the water’s edge and began to imi- 
tate with wonderful skill the barking of a 
young dog. 

Now, a dog, especially a young one, is as 
great a delicacy to a crocodile as truffled 
partridges or scalloped oysters would be to 
aman, and it was not long before a huge, 
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notched, scaly head, plastered with clots of 
black mud, rose suddenly through the thick, 
slimy waters. 

Dr. Pundit, brave as he was, drew back 
with a start; but the daring hunter, so far 
from retiring, waded boldly into the stream. 
Instantly the crocodile darted at him, open- 
mouthed, with a fierce rush that lashed the 
water into foam; but, quick as lightning, 
Gezo thrust his left arm and the roll of hides 
that protected it into the monster’s gaping 
jaws up to the very shoulder. 

The bundle filled the crocodile’s mouth so 
completely that he had no room to work his 
terrible jaws, and as he struggled to free 
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himself, Gezo’s knife gave him a deep wound 
in the throat. Recoiling from the blow, the 
monster dragged the hunter after him under 
the water, while the swirling eddies that rose 
to the surface showed what a fearful struggle 
must be going on below. 

Dr. Pundit’s kind heart smote him at the 
thought of having sacrificed this brave 
man’s life, and he called loudly for help to 
the bystanders. But before anyone could 
stir, Gezo’s gray head shot up again, like a 
cork amid the bubbling waters, and in an- 
other moment the hideous bulk of the terri- 
ble crocodile drifted against the bank, limp 
and dead. 


JACK: A TRUE STORY. 


By E. B. UNDERWOOD. 


ACK was Farmer John’s pretty bay horse, 
J and we all loved him dearly; in the 
first place, because he was so tame and 
would eat lumps of sugar, apples, bunches 
of grass, and sometimes candy out of our 
hands; then, too, he was gentle and affec- 
tionate, and would come to a whistle like a 
dog. 

Georgie and I were spending our summer 
vacation at Farmer John’s, for the first time 
without mamma, and I suppose that was 
why we did the naughty thing I am going 
to tell you about. 

One hot August morning Georgie said 
to me: 

‘Come, Tom, let’s go fishing down in the 
south meadows.”’ 

“All right,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ only we won’t 
catch much.”’ 

‘Pollywogs anyhow. That’s some fun.’’ 

‘“Now, boys,’’ said Farmer John as we 
started off with our rods over our shoulders, 
‘Jack is in that meadow to-day, turned out 
to grass, and I don’t want you to feed him 
the green apples off the trees down there. 
They’re no better for him than for you, and 
you are to leave ’em be! Understand me?’’ 

Of course we understood, and off we 
trotted as happy and good as two little boys 
of ten and twelve could possibly be. But 
when we reached the south meadows there 
wasn’t a pollywog to be seen, nor a fish, of 
course. I suppose they had all gone to take 


a morning nap in some cool, deep hole. We 
fished and fished, with the sun pouring 
down on our heads till we were hot and 
cross. Then I said: 

‘*George, let's stop this and go and ride 
on Jack.”’ 

‘‘We can’t catch him without something 
to eat, I’m afraid. Wish we had thought to 
bring something.”’ 

‘“Tom, there're all the apples on that 
tree !’’ 

“Yes, I know; but Farmer John said we 
mustn’t give him those; they’re green. 

‘‘Oh, well, they look pretty ripe. Any- 
how, we can pick out one or two of the best, 
just to catch him.”’ 

‘*Yes, perhaps there would be no harm in 
that.’’ 

So off we ran to the tree, and soon had 
the ground covered, as the result of a 
hard shaking. We had faithfully promised 
mamma not to eat any green fruit, and, 
though we did not always obey Farmer 
John, we did always keep our word to 
mamma. So we did not touch the tempt- 
ing apples for ourselves, but taking each a 
big one, started for Jack. At first he would 
wait until we were very near him, then fling 
up his head and run as fast as he could to 
the other side of the field, just to play, 
you see. 

But after a while he grew tired of this and 
was very glad to stop and take our offered 
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apples. But neither Georgie nor I could 
climb to his back without something to 
stand on. So we coaxed him over to the 
apple tree, hoping to mount from its lower 
branches. No sooner were we there than 
Jack saw with delight the dozens of apples 
on the ground, and, paying no more atten- 
tion to us, he began to eat as if he had been 
starved fora month. 

‘‘Drive him away!’ shouted George. 
‘‘Farmer John will be very angry if we let 
him eat those apples.’’ 

Alas ! that was easier to say than to do. 
We tried our best, but Jack would not be 
driven away, and ate until he was satisfied. 

Georgie and I were very much frightened, 
but instead of running up at once to Farmer 
John, as we ought to have done, we agreed 
to go quietly back and say nothing about 
our disobedience. We felt very much 
ashamed of ourselves, though, I can tell 
you, when our kind friend popped some 
corn for us after supper, and Aunt Percy, 
his wife, told us of the apple turn-overs she 
had been making for us, we could hardly 
bear it, but crept off to bed, two guilty and 
ashamed little boys. 

The room where we slept was a big, old- 
fashioned bed-chamber, opening from the 
sitting-room, while Farmer John and his 
wife slept near the kitchen, the wood-shed 
door opening next to theirs. But they must 
have slept very soundly that night, for 
Georgie and I were the first to hear a 
strange noise at that wood-shed door. It 
sounded at first like somebody trying to lift 
the latch; then, as if he had changed his mind 
and was scraping heavily on the door instead. 

‘‘ Burglars !’’ cried I. 

‘‘Tramps !’’ said Georgie; and we both 
hid our heads under the bed clothes. 

But the noise grew louder and louder, and 
presently Georgie said : 

‘“Tom, we are fooled; that’s no burglar 
making such a noise as that. Let’s go and 
wake Farmer John. It must be a drunken 
man.’’ 

So we crept softly into Farmer John’s 
room, where he lay snoring so loudly that it 
was no wonder he didn’t hear the other 
noise. Georgie shook him by the shoulder 
until he and Aunt Percy were both awake, 
and then we explained in hasty whispers 
what was the matter. He jumped out of 
bed, lighted a candle, and seizing an old 
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musket which hung by the clock and I was 
sure had not been loaded for years, started 
for the door, followed at a good distance by 
two boys. 

‘* Who is there ?’’ demanded Farmer John. 
But for answer there was only louder scrap- 
ing than before, and he flung open the door. 

What do you think we saw? 

Why, Jack, who had leaped over three 
fences and trotted across four fields to come 
and tell his master that he was sick and 
wanted some medicine! For, the instant he 
saw the farmer, that was what he said as 
plainly as neighs, and cries, and whinnies 
could say it in horse language. 

‘*Poor creature !’’ said the kind-hearted 
man. ‘‘He’s got thecolic, I guess. He had 
it once last year, and he remembers that I 
cured him. I wonder if he could have got 
at those green apples.”’ 

Then how guilty Georgie and I felt, and 
how we shrank away to bed and almost 
cried when we thought that our disobedience 
might cost poor, dear old Jack his life. For 
he grew very sick, and groaned so loud that 
we could hear him in our room, and Farmer 
John staid up all night to give him medi- 
cine and take care of him. 

‘*Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘if Jack dies, we’ll be his 
murderers. Will they hang us the way 
they did old Sam Brown, Georgie ?’’ 

‘* No, I guess they’ll only put us in prison 
for life, because Jack is a horse and not a 
man. Anyway, I’m going to own up in the 
morning.”’ 

‘‘Of course. 
awfully.”’ 

But our confession was not quite so hard 
to make as it might have been ; for Jack got 
well, and in the morning we told good 
Farmer John all about it, and asked his par- 
don. Hewas very kind to us and forgave us 
readily, though he said : 

‘*If you boys had only been honest in the 
first place about it and told me right away, 
you’d have saved poor Jack and me a hard 
night.’’ 

‘*Won’t you ever trust us again, Farmer 
John ?”’ faltered I. 

“Trust you? Yes, my lads, that I will! 
And next time I guess you’ll deserve it.’’ 

And we did; for we never forgot the les- 
son of that night, nor the sight of Jack 
standing there knocking at the wood-shed 
door for help from his master. 


So am I. I want to tell, 





THE FATHER OF THE POTATO. 


By W. H. W. CAMPBELL. 


" the year 1769 a large portion of fertile 

France beheld its grain crops go to 
ruin. A record of the day mentions that on 
those golden hillsides whence come the gio- 
rious vintages of Burgundy, the vine dress- 
ers, the laborers, and the pampered dwellers 
in towns disputed with the beasts the pos- 
session of the scanty food and devoured 
the grass in the fields to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger. 

This appalling condition of affairs recalled 
to the mind of a studious chemist in Paris a 
certain event in his earlier life, and he set 
about deriving some practical good from it. 
He had been attached to the medical service 
of the army in 1758, during the war in Han- 
over. He was unfortunate enough to be 
taken prisoner, and passed five years in mil- 
itary captivity in Prussia. During this 


period he and his comrades complained bit- 
terly of the rations allowed them by the 


Germans. The greater part of their food 
consisted of certain roots that the peasants 
cultivated exclusively for their animals. 

As our philosophical chemist had not the 
choice of roast pheasant and plum pudding, 
he was forced to be content with this rude 
fare. But he did more than bolt it; while 
he shared the disgust of his companions 
with the flavor of their food, he took notes 
on the subject. He observed that the roots 
became palatable by custom; that they 
caused no illness; that, in fact, they were 
readily digested ; and that they were easy to 
cultivate. 

So when the terrible famine broke out in 
France, the note-book containing this val- 
uable information, naturally came to mind, 
and its owner, moved by a desire to avert 
the pending disaster, wrote a ‘‘ Treatise 
on Certain Vegetables that in Times of 
Necessity Can be Substituted for Ordinary 
Food.’’ The work was crowned by the 
Academy of Besancon, and was sent to the 
minister of agriculture at Paris, who caused 
it to be published in the annals of the 
Paris Agricultural Society. 

In those days, as at present, France had 


many writers that cared more for a joke than 
for the truth, and the new treatise became 
the target for all manner of raileries. ‘‘We 
know this providential plant,’’ said one of 
the critics. ‘‘ The peasants grow it for their 
cattle, but it is not fit formen. It is dis- 
agreeable to the taste and difficult to digest. 
It is prolific in diseases, notably that fright- 
ful leprosy, whose reign it would be sure to 
bring back again.’’ The war of words pro- 
voked by the book waxed hot. Dr. Par- 
mentier, the name of the author, defended 
it with great modesty and dignity. But 
the potato (for this was the root that he 
had eaten in Germany) continued to be 
despised. 

Precisely when and how this tuber orig- 
inally found its way into Europe is not 
known. It was mentioned in works on 
Peru as early as 1553, two centuries before 
the events now under consideration. The 
English claim to have received it from the 
hands of John Hawkins in 1563, but this 
was probably the sweet potato. The gen- 
uine dafafa is first pictured in an English 
publication in 1597. In 1629 the root was 
sometimes cooked in England as an article 
of curiosity or luxury. In 1587 it was 
known in France, having come to that 
country from Spain. It seems probable that 
the Spanish really introduced the plant from 
Chili and Peru, where it grew wild. At all 
events, the potato had been known and cul- 
tivated to some extent long before the days 
of Dr. Parmentier. 

Write as briskly as he might, the chemist 
could not convert the doubters by his tracts. 
Luckily the minister of agriculture stood 
faithfully at his back. There was a piece of 
sandy land between Porte-Maillot and Neu- 
illy, on the outskirts of Paris; it was so 
wretched that nothing grew there, but the 
field was used for fairs and military parades. 
By the order of Louis XVI., ‘‘the tubercle 
man’’ (so his critics called the doctor) was 
granted the use of this plot for experiments. 
It was admirably adapted for the purpose, 
according to Dr. Parmentier’s famous note- 
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book ; for it was recorded therein that the 
poor potato could be grown on soil on which 
all other plants would starve. 

When the plow was put into this barren 
waste, all Paris laughed itself sore. Yet 
before many weeks the arid plain where 
scarcely anything had grown before was 
covered with a fresh vegetation. The sight 
attracted crowds of the curious, and it was 
the more remarked upon as dismal reports 
of famine were coming in from some of the 
provinces. 

On the 24th of August the king’s féte day 
was celebrated at Versailles, and thither 
wended the fashionable to do him homage. 
Among the throng was the philosopher 
of tubers, equipped with a bouquet of 
blossoms from ‘‘the Sablons,’’ as his field 
was called. Upon his arm hung a basket 
of the diminutive tubers. The king was 
pleased to accept the blossoms, which he 
pronounced superb. He placed one in his 
button-hole, and presented the remainder to 
the queen, who arranged them in hertresses. 
Orders were given for the tubers to be served 
up at the royal dinner. It is needless to 


add that the courtiers all found them to be 
excellent, and that commands were given 


with a view to future repasts. 

And now behold the humble potato, raised 
all at once to the summit of fashion! The 
queen had worn the blossoms, and speedily 
couriers raced hither and thither, seeking 
them for the courtiers at any price. Few 
were to be had, and the lucky cultivators 
sold them at their weight in gold. Fora 
single cluster, one of the first obtained, the 
the price of ten louis, or about forty-five 
dollars, was paid. The same furor was 
aroused over the tubers. What the king 
had dined upon became a luxury to be pro- 
cured at any expense. The fortune of the 
potato appeared to be made. 

But not quite. The philosophic Parmen- 
tier was not content to see his modest root 
the darling of fashion. He was honestly 
devoted to the interests of the common peo- 
ple. These had caught the echoes from the 
court. Curiosity was aroused, but the an- 
cient prejudices were not removed. In pop- 
ular belief, the potato was a poison, except 
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for animals. When the court threw aside 
its novelty of the day, Dr. Parmentier re- 
flected, all would be at anend. It appears 
that he understood human nature, and he 
had not forgotten the story of Paradise. 

In response to an appeal made toa high 
functionary of the court, a military guard 
was stationed around ‘‘the Sablons,”’ with 
its mysterious plants. The peeple were 
given to understand that it was forbidden 
fruit that grew there. Hints were dropped 
that the tubers were not really good to the 
taste and pleasant to the stomach. 

As night came on a certain number of 
sentinels, secretly instructed, wandered 
away from their posts. To Dr. Parmentier’s 
delight, morning revealed the fact that 
thieves had been busy. The trick was a 
success. That ‘‘stolen fruit is sweet’’ was 
as true in those days as now. The potato 
became popular; and the success of the 
strategem was celebrated later on by a his- 
toric banquet, at which the new edible, 
served in many different forms, monopolized 
an entire bill of fare. 

Voltaire wrote to Dr. Parmentier in 1778 
as follows : ‘‘ You, sir, have rendered France 
a great service, in proving that she can 
triple and quadruple the nourishment of her 
numerous population. The common people 
make much of those illustrious brigands 
that desolate the world, and crown them as 
heroes. Believe me, sir, a glory like yours 
is far above that of those devastators. Their 
glory is bloody and disastrous; yours is 
pure and merits the praises of all that love 
humanity.”’ 

The city of Montdidier, where Dr. Par- 
mentier was born in 1737, erected a statue in 
his honor, and has recently celebrated his 
centennial. The date makes it more nearly 
a commemoration of the famous potato ban- 
quet than any other prominent event in the 
philanthropist’s life; for that took place in 
1781, while Dr. Parmentier died in 1813. 
But the clebration was none the less just 
and graceful. Doubtless all civilized society 
would have united in the festivities had it 
known to whom the honor of making the 
potato popular was due. 

















THANKSGIVING DINNER, AND HOW TO COOK IT. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 


HANKSGIVING is almost our only 

really national festival; all others we 
share with other lands, and although poets 
have not often celebrated it, nor novelists 
thrown round it the halo of romance that 
suffuses the English Christmas with an at- 
mosphere of ideal jollity and mirth, it is the 
great home gathering of the year, and very 
dear to the hearts of Americans. And well 
it may be; for Thanksgiving is an out- 
growth of our history, and as such we love 
and honor it. 

But although no one has idealized the 
exploits of the American housewife, or in- 
vested the sacred bird of the season with the 
poetic aroma that exhales from the sage and 
onions of Bob Cratchett’s immortal goose, 
none the less is she busy this month prepar- 
ing goodies for her Thanksgiving table. On 
this day even the city people, who dine @ da 
Russe as a rule, prefer the real old-time din- 
ner of their childhood. They may intro- 
duce a few ‘‘ modern improvements,’’ but in 
the main it is the turkey and cranberry sauce 
and mince and pumpkin pies that are dear, 
to memory, as associated with Thanks- 
giving. 


BILL OF FARE. 


I will give a bill of fare for a Thanks- 
giving dinner, which may be cut down to 
the simplest proportions by those that wish 
only to have the traditional bird, and “ fix- 
ings,’ and pie: 

Oysters on the Half-Shell, 
Olives, Salted Almonds, 

White Mushroom Soup, 

Giblet Sauce, Cranberry Jelly, 
Oyster Patties, 

Browned Potatoes, 
Mince Pie, 

Coffee. 


Celery 


Roast Turkey, 

Chicken Pie, 
Cauliflower, Salad, 
Pumpkin Pie, 


Fruit Crackers and Cheese, 


The larger part of this dinner may be pre- 
pared the day before. The soup will only 
need heating. The pies and patties can 
both be made the day before, so that the 
actual cooking on Thanksgiving day will be 
confined to the vegetables and turkey. The 
mince meat should be made at least a week 
before using. 


WHITE MUSHROOM SOUP. 


Aknuckleof veal and a scant quart of water 
to each pound that it weighs, and, if the flavor 
is not objected to, a slice of boiled or scalded 
ham. (Be sure, if you use unboiled ham, to 
remove rind and trim away the dark edges.) 
If the knuckle weighs four pounds, use a 
medium-sized carrot, turnip, onion, two 
cloves, a bay leaf, two large sprigs of pars- 
ley (and two of thyme if you have it). 

Put the four quarts of water to the veal, 
which should have been gashed well and the 
bone broken in several places before it is put 
into the pot. Let it come very slowly to the 
boiling point, and skim it carefully. When 
it boils, put in the vegetables, and just as it 
again boils, skim again, and then set the 
pot back. Watch it for a time, till you find 
out where it will just boil and no more. 
This point is indicated by a bubble rising in 
the center of the pot and breaking every 
few seconds. This is what is meant by slow 
boiling. And soupof any kind made in this 
way will have a finer flavor than if allowed 
to boil quickly and be quite clear. When 
this has boiled five hours, strain it through 
muslin. 

While this stock is being made, put into a 
sauce-pan four table-spoonfuls of flour and 
four of butter. Stir them till they bubble. 
Let them cook together fora minute, stir- 
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ring the while. Then pour into them 
quickly, and still stirring, two quarts of the 
hot veal stock. Let them boil together one 
minute. This is now like thick, smooth, 
white sauce. Stir into it two quarts of 
boiled new milk and, if you have it, a pint 
of sweet thick cream. Stir these together, 
but do not boil them. Next day make the 
soup boiling hot, skim it and put into it a 
ean of French mushrooms with the liquor 
and two tea-spoonfuls of salt, and half a 
tea-spoonful of white pepper. Do not let 
it boil more than once, or it may curdle. 

This will make nine pints of soup. If 
more is required, increase milk, butter, and 
flour, etc., in the proportion of one ounce of 
butter and oneof flour to each quart of soup, 
and one quart of milk to each quart of 
stock. 

ROAST TURKEY. 

The stuffing for this may be prepared the 
day before and the bird made ready, but I do 
not recommend it to be stuffed until near the 
time for roasting it. 

For the stuffing take eight ounces of 
bread crumbs (no crust), three ounces of 
butter chopped with it, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, one-quarter tea-spoonful of pepper, a 
small onion, boiled and chopped very fine, 
two table-spoonfuls of parsley, free from 
stalks, and chopped as fine as possible, and 
a suspicion of grated nutmeg. Mix all 
together with two eggs. Stuff the body and 
crop, but if you would have your stuffing 
rich and not like a steamy pudding, do not 
fill the body full; leave plenty of room for 
swelling. Many prefer a little fat chopped 
pork in place of the butter, and if you like 
a crumbly dressing, you will not need the 
eggs. 

When the bird is stuffed, sew up the slit, 
turn the skin of the neck over the back and 
fasten with a tiny skewer, then truss it, 
flour it all over, and bake it in a steady 
oven. A large turkey will take quite four 
hours ; a medium-sized one three. Baste it 
frequently and turn it about so that all sides 
may be brown alike. 

The giblets should be put on to stew 
slowly for four hours the day before they 
are needed, with a quart of water, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a pinch of pepper. 
When the broth is reduced to little over a 
pint strain it, keeping the gizzard and liver. 
The former must be chopped fine and the 


latter mashed. When the turkey is done, 
put it on a hot platter. Set the dripping 
pan on the fire, put the chopped giblets into 
it, with a dessert-spoonful of flour, and stir 
them all around the pan, letting the flour 
brown. Then pour into it the liquor from 
the giblets, and if more gravy is required, a 
little stock or water. Stir it till all the 
gravy clinging around the pan is removed, 
and then taste to ascertain if seasoned suffi- 
ciently. 
CRANBERRY JELLY. 


To each quart of cranberries put a gill 
only of water, cover close and stew for ten 
minutes over the fire. Then add a pint of 
sugar, stir well, and stew twelve minutes 
more, uncovered, stirring often. Rub them 
through a colander, and pour them into 
moulds. The next day they will turn out as 
jelly. Ata large dinner, four small moulds 
are prettier than one large one, but this isa 
matter of taste. 


CHICKEN PIE. 


Make some light pastry in the following 
way: Put into a chopping bowl two pounds 
of flour, one pound and a half of firm but- 
ter, and a tea-spoonful of salt. Chop the 
butter and flour together in a cold room till 
the butter is about the size of white beans. 
Make a hole in the center of the flour and 
pour into it a small teacup of ice-water. 
Then with the ends of the fingers work the 
flour in, going round and round the bowl 
till it is a stiff paste. Then work quickly 
till it hangs together. Turn it out on a 
pastry board. If there are bits of butter not 
incorporated, never mind. Put them on the 
mass, which roll out. If your pastry 
board is not very large, cut the paste in 
halves. Roll the pastry out till it is an inch 
thick, fold in three, turn the rough edges 
toward you, and roll out again, fold and roll 
twice more, and set on the ice. This paste 
is almost equal to puff paste, with half the 
labor. It rises very much, if it has been 
made ina cold room. It is best made the 
day before the pies. 

Two chickens weighing seven pounds 
make a large pie. Cut them into neat 
joints, put them into a pot with just enough 
boiling water to cover them. Watch them 
for a few minutes to find the place on the 
range where they will just szmmer and no 
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more. Then leave them to cook until ten- 
der—from an hour to an hour and a half. 
Take them up, cover them, and set them to 
cool. Put to the chicken liquor two inches 
of carrot cut up; a very small onion, a bay 
leaf, two sprigs of parsley, and a blade of 
mace, a good tea-spoonful of salt, and one- 
quarter tea-spoonful of pepper. Let this all 
cook slowly till reduced to less than a quart. 

Put a table-spoonful of butter and one of 
flour into a sauce-pan, stir them over the fire 
till they bubble, let them cook together one 
minute, and then pour quickly the strained 
liquor from the chickens into it, stirring all 
the time. When it boils, take it from the 
fire and set it in a cool place. 

Mix together two tea-spoonfuls of salt, 
one-quarter tea-spoonful of white pepper. 
Put a layer of chicken in the bottom of a 
three-quart pie dish, sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, and then more chicken, seasoning 
till the dish is full. Arrange the meat so 
that it is dome-shaped. 

Roll out one-third the pastry of foregoing 
recipe till it is half an inch thick. Wet the 
edge of the pie dish, lay the paste over the 
top of the pie, giving ample room. Press 
the pastry close to the lip of the dish, but 
not at the edges. Cut a hole in the center 
and trim away the paste from the edge, 
leaving it the full width of the lip or border, 
however, so that in rising it may not shrink 
away. Bake an hour in a moderate oven. 
If you wish a handsome pie, brush it over 
with a feather dipped in the white of an egg 
beaten with a table-spoonful of water before 
it is baked. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


These are simply mashed potatoes made 
not too moist and pressed into a well-but- 
tered bowl. Turn them out on a greased 
pan, brush them over with the yolk of an 
egg beaten with a table-spoonful of water, 
and set them into a hot oven to brown for 
ten minutes, keeping them turned to brown 
all over alike. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Line patty pans with thin pastry, pressing 


it well tothe tin. Puta piece of bread or a 
ball of paper in each. Cover them with 
paste and brush them over with the white of 
anegg. Cut an inch square of thin pastry, 
place on the center of each, glaze this also 
with egg, and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
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to twenty minutes. Remove the bread or 
paper when half cold. 

Scald as many oysters as you require, 
(allowing two for each patty, three if small) in 
theirown liquor. Cut each in four and strain 
the liquor. Put two table-spoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour into a thick sauce-pan ; stir 
them together over the fire till the flour 
smells cooked, and then pour half a pint of 
oyster liquor and half a pint of milk into 
the flour and butter. (If you have cream, 
use it instead of milk.) Stir till it is a 
thick, smooth sauce. Put the oysters into it 
and let them boil once. Beat the yolks of 
two eggs. Remove the oysters for one 
minute from the fire. Then stir the eggs 
into them till the sauce looks like thick cus- 
tard. 

Fill the patties with this oyster fricassee, 
taking care to make it hot by standing in 
boiling water before dinner on the day re- 
quired, and to make the patty cases hot 
before you fill them. 


MINCE MEAT. 


Take one pound of lean boiled beef or 
tongue, one pound of finely-chopped beef 
kidney suet, one pound of currants, well 
picked and washed, one pound of raisins 
stoned, two pounds of pared and cored 
apples, one-half pound of citron cut small, 
one-half pound of candied lemon peel, 
cut small, one pound of brown sugar, one 
table-spoonful of salt, and two large oranges. 
Chop the beef and apples very fine, add the 
other ingredients (using one pound more 
apples if plainer pies are required), grate the 
orange peel and squeeze in the juice. Mix 
in a bowl a tea-spoonful of ground mace, 
four of cinnamon, two of grated nutmegs, a 
tea-spoonful of ground cloves, and one of 
ginger. Mixwell. Put half into the mince 
meat, stir and taste, and then add gradually 
till it is spiced to suit yourtaste. Some like 
little spice ; others much. When all is well 
mixed, pour in a pint of wine and half a 
pint of brandy. 

No cider is required unless the wine and 
brandy are objected to. Then use a pint and 
half of cider. With the wine and brandy, 
this mince meat keeps a year and is better 
as time goes on. 


PUMPKIN PIES. 


Take a quart of stewed or baked pumpkin 
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salted and pressed through a sieve. Mix 
with it a tea-spoonful of mace, one of cinna- 
mon, one nutmeg, two large cups of sugar, 
and then add two quarts of milk, nine eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a gill of brandy (op- 
tional). Line pie plates with thin pastry, 
fill with the above mixture, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
Blanch half a pound of almonds. Put to 


them a table-spoonful of melted butter and 
one of salt. Stir them till well mixed, then 
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spread them:over a baking pan and bake 
fifteen minutes or till crisp, stirring often, 
They must be bright yellow-brown when 
done. They are a fashionable appetizer and 
should be placed in ornamental dishes at the 
beginning of dinner, and are used by some 
in place of olives, which, however, should 
also be on the table, or some fine pickles 
may take their place. 

Dishes of fruit can all be prepared the 
day before the dinner. Grapes and soft 
fruits are set in the ice box, to be served as 
cold as possible. 


GOWNS, BONNETS, CLOAKS, AND GLOVES. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


HE woman that has two good tailor 
gowns is equipped, as far as her dress 
is concerned, for all the ordinary occasions 
of life. She may, as the old phrase goes, 
wear them ‘‘ to mill and to meeting.’’ Even 


one she will find to be an investment that 
will pay her better than an investment in 
several silk gowns, though many of the 
wool costumes worn (with their jacket to 


match the dress, silk linings, and perfect 
finish) cost more than silk. 

When two wool suits are purchased for 
autumn and winter wear, one is usually 
made for utility, and the other, of richer 
cloth, made dressy by combination with vel- 
vet or plush and trimmings of fur, or of 
plain cloth richly braided, is for visiting, 
receptions, and street costume for the after- 
noon and for church. 

As was stated last month, cheviots, tweeds, 
and home-spuns, plain, striped, and checked, 
are used for the plainer gown. For the more 
dressy gown are used ladies’ cloth of a 
heavy weight and lustrous, smooth-finished 
surface, fine, soft twilled cloth in diagonals, 
and camel’s hair serges, and twills in whip- 
cord and herring-bone weave. There are 
also handsome pattern dresses imported hav- 
ing the basque covered with braiding in nar- 
row silk braid and the cloth for panels and 
drapery elaborately braided. For combina- 
tion with soft wools there are also borders in 
half-widths of the dress goods, with a stripe 
of the diagonal weave alternating with a 
broad stripe of fine, small beads woven into 


the dress goods ; and borders that look as if 
trimmed with braid, but which in reality 
have the braid woven into the cloth, forming 
first a stripe made of narrow braid, row upon 
row, and then a stripe of the twilled cloth of 
the dress goods. 

Plush striped and velvet striped wool may 
be bought by the yard to combine with 
plain material. These fancy fabrics and 
borders are used for side-bands, revers, col- 
lars, cuffs, for a foot border when the skirt is 
pleated, for panels, or petticoat; in short, in 
any pretty, original way that the fancy may 
suggest. There is no startlingly new way 
to make gowns, though novel effects are 


‘gained by new colors and combinations of 


color, and by changing the trimming that has 
been on the right side to the left, or front, 
etc. If a petticoat striped with velvet or 
plush is desired for a dress, it is the most 
economical to buy plain or striped velvet 
and cutting it into bands of the desired 
width, bias or lengthwise, sew it to the plain 
wool either lengthwise or crosswise. 

When cloth and velvet are used in the 
same dress, use the former for basque and 
drapery, and the latter in any of the ways 
spoken of above. If a velvet petticoat is 
decided on, it is not necessary to make it 
entirely of velvet. A foundation skirt of 
alpaca, silesia, or low-price silk may be 
used, and the velvet put on only where the 
skirt is not covered by the drapery. From 
two to four yards of velvet are used for the 
skirt, revers, vest, etc. A breadth of double 
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width cloth is required for the apron front, 
which may be caught up high on the right, 
or left side, or may be even all around with 
pleats across the hips to relieve the plain- 
ness. The back drapery should be long, 
full, and bouffant The basque worn with 
such gowns is Jersey-fitting, pointed in 
front, short on the hips, and-has a postilion 
back. Vests, plastrons, and revers are used 
totrim them. Often the plastron is of Jap- 
anese crape or surah, while the revers are of 
velvet. The edge of the basque is stitched 
three or four times, and the buttons are 
small and flat and are made of metal, velvet, 
lasting, pearl, or silk crochet. 

The small coat sleeve is finished with a 
narrow turned-back cuff, or is buttoned at 
the back with three or four buttons. Dress 
collars are very high, either standing or turn- 
over. They fasten on the side and have a 
seam down the front to make them fit 
smoothly. Sometimes the front of the collar 
is made of the same material as the vest, to 
which it is fastened. New linen collars to 
be worn inside the dress collar are straight 
bands or have narrow, turnover points. 
Linen cuffs are very close, and worn so as to 
show but a line of white below the sleeve. 
The marquise jacket with velvet revers and 
deep collar will probably be one of the most 
popular shapes for the coat to be worn ex 
suite, or with different dresses. The fronts 
of this coat are half loose and the back 
tight-fitting and considerably shorter than 
the front. The materials used may be either 
plain or fancy cloth; and the finish merely 
stitching, large buttons, and a hood lined 
with gay silk; or it may be trimmed with 
fancy velvet, fur, feathers, or Persian lamb’s 
wool. 

The furs used for trimming cloth and vel- 
vet gowns and coats will be chinchilla, blue 
fox, lynx, and raccoon. Astrakhan will 
also be worn again. The richer, darker 
furs will be worn to trim long cloaks and 
visites. Feather trimmings, fine in color 
and quality, are imported in large quanti- 
ties. Noticeable among trimmings are pas- 
sementeries, galloons and narrow headings 
of great elegance and variety. They are 
shown in black jet, steel, garnet, green, dark 
blue, brown, and olive. They will be used 
for trimming visites or mantles and wool, 
silk, or satin dresses. The edgings and gal- 
loons will also be used to finish the brims of 
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hats and bonnets. Rich sets of silk braid 
ornaments combined with beads in pyramid 
and flower shape have a panel for the skirt, 
a dog collar, and other pieces for the corsage. 
The cloakings for winter are pliable, soft, 
and warm. Some of them resemble braided 
cloth; others have surfaces rough or smooth, 
or of a diagonal weave ; still others look as 
if a lace of heavy cord was laid over them. 

For dressy wraps, plain velvet will be 
much used, trimmed with fur or with jet 
ornaments. Many of these little mantles 
have a vest front made of jet ornaments put 
on in a V-shape and the back trimmed in a 
V-shape to correspond. The fronts to such 
wraps are long and pointed and the back 
short and laid in two box pleats over the 
tournure. It must not be concluded that 
gowns of satin, silk, and velvet are not to 
be worn at all, for even if it be a woolen 
season, gowns of richer fabrics will still be 
worn for dinner, reception, and evening 
dresses. They may also be worn on the 
street under a long wrap. The silks most 
popular are repped or watered, combined 
with velvet or plush. Many rich gowns are 
also made of one material. 

New ribbons are feather-edged, both plain 
and striped, in velvet, or plush, or gros 
grain. Velvet ribbons have the picot edge, 
are satin on the wrong side, and are often 
embroidered in pea-sized dots of a contrast- 
ing color. Moiré ribbons are also much 
used. 

The hats for misses and young ladies to 
wear with cloth gowns are turbans or sail- 
ors of felt, or made of the same material as 
the dress. These hats are trimmed with tall 
loops of velvet, plush, or ribbon and wings, 
aigrettes and pompons. For more dressy 
wear, there are velvet turbans and small 
pokes of velvet, trimmed with ribbon loops 
and ostrich feathers. Among the novelties 
are fish-wife pokes made of the very tips of 
ostrich feathers and trimmed with a cluster 
of tips. Charming sailor hats have a soft 
crown of plush and the brim made of velvet, 
either plain or overlaid with an open-work 
pattern in jet. The back of the rim is 
caught up against the hat with high, nar- 
row ribbon bows, and a cluster of tips is 
fastened against the back of the crown, curl- 
ing toward the front of the hat. 

A pretty hat in dark green braided felt has 
a wide rim that turns up high on one side 
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and curves over the face on the other. The 
hat is faced with myrtle green velvet, and 
around the high crown are laid full tips of 
old gold, scarlet, and dark green. This hat 
is to be worn with a gown of tweed having 
checks and threads the color of the plumes 
on the hat. Young married ladies will also 
wear turbans, fish-wife pokes, and small 
princess bonnets. Matrons and also young 
women will wear the small capote, with a 
long, narrow crown, shaped like a horse 
shoe. The brim of the bonnet is a little 
more flaring than last season, and is some- 
times faced with a bright color. Felt, 
braided felt, plain velvet, and chenille are 
the materials for the bonnet to be worn with 
tailor dresses. The edges of the bonnets 
are finished with woolen beads or a galloon 
of irridescent beads. The trimming is still 
placed high in front and wired to keep it 
from falling over. Piece velvet cut bias, 
velvet ribbon, and gros grain are used for 
these bows, and in the midst is set a tower- 
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ing feather pompon, aigrette, or other bird 
ornament. Feather-edged or velvet ribbon 
from two to three inches wide is used for the 
strings. 

Richer bonnets are of jet or of velvet em- 
broidered in jet, or in tiny flowers in their 
natural colors. A handsome fish-wife poke 
seen at a recent opening was of black Lyons 
velvet embroidered with fine gold beads and 
trimmed with sprays of golden-rod and 


- loops of black velvet ribbon lined with gold- 


colored satin. The bonnet is faced with 
gold-colored satin, covered with black Span- 
ish lace. 

The gloves most worn with tailor gowns 
have three broad rows of stitching on the 
back and are fastened with four gilt buttons 
much larger than those ordinarily worn. 
These gloves may be had in any color, with 
the stitching the same color as the glove, or 
of a contrasting color, as white or scarlet on 
black, brown on tan, etc. Undressed kids 
are still most worn for all dressy occasions, 


THE FRESHET. 


By WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


THE river rolls as if it came 
Out of far ocean caves, 

With echoes of a storm-song caught 
From the wild chant of waves! 


The mighty current sweeps along 
Unbridled in its flow; 

Spurred by a keen, resistless wind, 
And eloquent of woe. 


Why should the curbless water come 
Unlicensed o’er the land, 

And bring, in mournful mockery, 
The music of the strand? 


Because the angry rain has made 
The river deep and wide; 

The wind, a strong equestrian, sits 
Upon the turbid tide! 











THE GUITAR PLAYER. 
After a painting by Praus Hals, 





